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LINES 
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LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
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Beautiful Gifts from 


Hamilton & Inches, ate” sprax breech 


in 9-ct. gold circle set with 
pearls £11. 5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct. 
gold set with 

pearls £19.0.0 


iis Edinburgh crystal is 

, characteristically Scottish; 
illustrated is one piece from 

the complete suite of eleven items. 
Price list on application. 


BARN 


Travelling clock that 
folds to close. 

With leather case 
£13.10. 3 


QUAICHS 


Reproductions 44in. £9. 14.0 
in silver of 4in. £7. 16.8 
these ancient 24in. £4. 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2}in. £2. 10.0 
ing vessels. 1qin. £1. 18.0 
Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. 
HAMILTON & INCHES 
Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Telegrams : Inches, Edinburgh 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK 
Sept. 13-19 


Time effaces the material scars 
of battle—but not the human ones 


To the many for whom ‘‘the few’ fought and died, we earnestly 
say : please give generously this year to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
Make a special sacrifice—best of all a legacy—so that our work of 
education and assistance to the dependants of those killed and disabled 


can continue undiminished. 


In honour and gratitude to those 
who gave everything 


PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY TO 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


LONDON, W.| 


67 PORTLAND PLACE - 


SPACE KINDLY DONATED BY THE PUBLISHERS 





* Telephone LANgham 8343 























YOUR GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is 
second nature to do a good 
turn, the Church Army 
appeals on behalf of men, 
women and children need- 
ing a new start in life. The 
task of turning sadness into 
gladness is indeed a happy 
one—will YOU take a 
turn? 
£ 


Cheques should be sent to 
the Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
Chief Secretary, The Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 








THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. ; 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
====== TEAR OUT AND POST <-<--- 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
sour treatment. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST tou 


Leave dull care and 
duller weather to 
Europe. Fare forth to 
South Africa happy 
land—where blue skies, 
day-long sunshine and 
delightful experiences 
lead you along pleasant 
paths. 


Footnote: there are no 
currency restrictions for 
visitors to South Africa. 
You may take what you 
like and spend as you 
wish. 


Write or call for literature 
and information or consult 
your Travel Agent. This office 
is at your service for free and 
friendly advice on holidays 
and travel in South Africa. 


CORPORATION 


70 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 j 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, {7 
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jangway to Life... 


Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000? 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
NOT SUBSIDISED ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





tenia 83 
Socks 


Fernia 83, an improved edition of 
our famous 83 quality Sock. 
Handsome, comfortable and long 
wearing. 10/6 per pair. Fernia 
Fashioned Cardigans, Pullovers, 
Golf Hose, etc., in the same high 
quality wool. Crew Neck Sweater, 
about 63/-. Tailored Sweater, T.6 
quality, about 44/-. 


h WORRIED ABOUT YOUR HAIR? 
Y hd If you suffer from dandruff, if your hair 


is thinning on top, or receding from 
oar ‘< your temples—write at once for our 
1 | FREE BOOKLET, “The Truth About 
Ww0o ee tee J PS Your Hair.”” It has helped hundreds 
of other people. 
If unable to obtain, write to Dept. B, “* Two 


Steeples”’ Limited, Wigston, Leicestershire PEEDWELL POSTAL SERVICE 


(Dept. B.E.) 70a Albert St., Lockwood, Huddersfield 
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£5,000 


at death can be provided by £85 p.a. from 
age 30. If you wait until age 50 it needs £170 p.a. 














Make the provision now 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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OR THE LATER LIFE OF 
LORD MELBOURNE 


DAVID CECIL 


Melbourne is a wonderful subject for the biographer. Not only 
did he play a great part in the social and political history of 
England, not only did he introduce Queen Victoria to public 
life, but he was himself one of the most curious and charming 
personalities in England’s history, and one of her greatest 
masters of the art of conversation. Luckily, too, this conversa- 
tion has been extensively recorded. The biographer has been 
able, therefore, to recreate him far more vividly and intimately 
than is usually possible with historical figures. And in the 
present instance he has been helped by the fact that he has had 
access to much hitherto unpublished material, notably that in 
the archives of Windsor Castle. 


Illustrated. 21s. 


* 
Cecil 


Woodham 


Smith 


FLORENCE | THE 
NIGHTINGALE | REASON WHY 


Illustrated. 21s. Illustrated. 15s. 


Both were Book Society Choices 
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Commando Extraordinary 
CHARLES FOLEY 


A well-known foreign editor discusses the training and use of 
the one unanswerable weapon of warfare—man—in the light of 
the exploits of Otto Skorzeny, the man who rescued Mussolini 
from an “impenetrable” mountain prison. 15/- net 


Adventure 
On Land and Under the Sea 
OTIS BARTON 


A record of the exciting and dangerous explorations made under 
the sea, when the author made a record descent to almost a mile 
beneath the surface, and on land, stalking and photographing 
gorillas and crocodiles, and adventuring with a tree-climbing 
machine of his own invention. 15/- net 


The Fourth All-Blacks 
JOHN HAYHURST 


A New Zealand sports-writer discusses in detail the matches 


played by the N.Z. rugby team in the United Kingdom and 
France. 15/- net 





| FOR YOUNG READERS | 





Jungle John 
A Book of Big-Game Fungles 
JOHN BUDDEN 


This famous book for boys now becomes available in a new, 
re-set edition, with all the original illustrations by Maj.-Gen. 
H. J. P. Browne retained. November, at 10/6 net 
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me TAKE UP PELMANISM 


ELMANISM is a working course in 

Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average man and woman. 
The Pelman Course is based on over 50 
years’ intensive study concurrent with 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, 
failing, fears, aspirations and ambitions of 
more than 750,000 men and women of all 
ages and occupations in all parts of the 
world. 


Reduced Fees for members of H.M. Forces 
(Apply for Services Form) 

You would like your affairs to prosper 
and your income to increase. Pelmanism 
will help you to achieve this and will 
enable you to develop that zest for living 
which comes with an awakened mind ; 
also with quickened mental powers, your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy 
those purchasable pleasures that come 
with extra money. 

The Pelman Training is scientific, precise 
and individual. It can help to make this 
year a fruitful one for you. Pelmanism 
will rapidly and permanently banish such 
defects and weaknesses as: Worry, Frus- 
tration, Indecision and Lack of Confidence. 


Remember —Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


For Progress and Prosperity 





Pelmanism will keep your mind vigilant 
and self-reliant, and develop such valuable 
positive qualities as Initiative, Concentra- 
tion, Optimism and Self-Confidence 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. 

The Pelman Course is simple and inter- 
esting, and takes up very little time. You 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in “ The 
Science of Success,”’ which will be sent 
you, gratis and post free, on application to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over 50 years 
-=» POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY -.-- 


' To The Pelman Institute, 102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore St., London, W.1 


“ The Science of Success,” please 


' Name 


Address 
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set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 

and that auds to its cost. You can 

help the lifeboat Service to maintain 

its efficiency by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON. S.W.! 
Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., M.A. 
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BRITISH ¥\\ SEAGULL 
“The $est- Outboard Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO... POOLE. DORSET 


BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF 


Telephone POOLE B18 


WOOLLEN CLOTH 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 


your elegant best, 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 


yet feel comfortable and 
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Ford ‘5-Star’ poh 


the best at lowest cost 


backed by the world’s best service 


* FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © DAGENHAM 
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. FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its very own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing £4 
Gordon’s and tonic water in a ea re 
sized glass, add a thin slice of fer 
lemon and relax ... Then you'll re 
have proved to yourself that fe’) | = 
there’s nothing, absolute! |? 
nothing, so good as 


Gordon’s* Gin and Tonic. ¢ ig re TS fF | 


| 
A 


*ASK FOR IT BY NAME “eo? 
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Sure of a 


good reception 


When you serve Scotch Whisky you 
can be sure it will always meet with 
warm approval. 

Make your choice “Black & White” 
for this fine Scotch has a smooth 
mellow flavour and extra quality 
that is a pleasure to experience. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Secret ¢3 tn the Blending 


Max. Prices fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assoc (U.K, Only) 
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OPERATION ELBA ISLE. 


BY GERALD 


Ir all began with a signal 
from the British Naval Attaché 
at Rome to the C.-in-C. 

It said, ‘If we are asked to 
assist in salving Comet, can we 
do so from station resources ?’ 

When I sent for Victor Camp- 
bell, Senior Admiralty Salvage 
Officer at Malta, he read the 
signal and gave a short mirth- 
less laugh. 

“ Providing it is found in a 
hundred and eighty feet of water, 
we'll recover it for them. Two 
hundred feet at the outside. 
Neither our divers nor com- 
pressors will get down farther 
than that.” 

When I reported to the Chief 
of Staff, he asked a few search- 
ing questions on why we were 
limited to 200 feet. When he 
was satisfied, a reply was sig- 
nalled to B.N.A. Rome and the 
matter seemed closed. For 
‘The Times’ had reported a 
depth of 500 feet. 

That was Thursday. 

G 


On 


FORSBERG. 


Saturday night, as I was throw- 
ing the last log of the evening on 
the fire, the telephone rang. It 
was the duty commander calling. 

** Admiralty have told us to 
recover the Comet. Chief of 
Staff wants you to fly to Rome 
tomorrow. Before that, though, 
get together all the information 
you can and come to a special 
staff meeting tomorrow morning 
at nine.”’ 

I got in touch with Lieutenant 
Smith, the captain of H.M.S. 
Barhill, a Boom Defence vessel 
capable of lifting forty-five tons 
without trouble. By a curious 
coincidence it was subsequently 
established that a Comet with 
payload weighs almost exactly 
that amount. We did not, of 
course, expect it to be in one 
piece ; but if it was, it could be 
dealt with. The Sea Salvor, the 
only other sea-going salvage 
unit, was luckily on passage 
from Gibraltar to Malta, and 
was due next morning. I sig- 
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nalled the master to telephone 
on arrival. 

At the special staff meeting, 
the Chief of Staff read the 
Admiralty signal to us— 

‘““Endeavour to locate 
salve crashed Comet. Your 
representatives should contact 
Mr Nelson of Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation at 
Hotel Quirinale in Rome.” 

The Chief of Staff looked at 
the meeting and grinned wryly. 

‘As the Admiralty so sue- 
cinctly put it, we have to divide 
the job into two parts. First to 
locate. It is somewhere in a 
hundred square miles south of 
Elba! Secondly, to salve. It 
is somewhere in about four or 
five hundred feet of water, which 
is more than twice what our gear 
will tackle. Easy, isn’t it?” 

There was quite a_ brains 
trust at the meeting. Many 


and 


ideas were put forward. Captain 
McMullen was co-opted on to 


©.-in-C.’s staff to 
preparations while I was in 
Rome. His ship was refitting 
and could make do without a 
captain for the time being. 

I had to leave early to catch 
the plane. Before going I asked 
for television equipment, obser- 
vation chamber and deep-sea 
grab to be flown out from U.K. 

In Rome a meeting was 
arranged for one hour after our 
arrival. Mr Nelson turned out 
to be a vigorous, clear thinking, 
industrious young Yorkshire- 
man. Despite having been on 
the job for a week with little 
rest, he was thoroughly on top 
of it. He turned over every bit 
of information available. 


co-ordinate 


Operation Elba Isle. 


[Sept. 


The crash had occurred at 
10 A.M. Rome Airport control, 
eye - witnesses and a stopped 
watch on one of the victims 
confirmed this. The position of 
the crash was vague. Aircraft 
sighting reports differed by as 
much as ten miles. Eye-wit- 
nesses were almost as bad. Two 
fishing-boats reported that Cape 
Calamita was roughly N.N.E. 
by estimation when they were 
picking up bodies. And that 
they took two hours to steam 
back to harbour; their boats 
usually did somewhere near six 
knots. Even that rough posi- 
tion was made rougher by the 
fact that the bodies had drifted 
for five or six hours before being 
picked up. Obviously a very 
early requirement was to check 
every story carefully and try to 
narrow down the area as much 
as possible. 

H.M.S. Wrangler, a fast anti- 
submarine frigate, was sailed 
from Malta. Her job was to 
survey the area with asdics, 
question eye-witnesses, organize 
the local fishermen into some 
systematic trawling. Captain 
Parry of the Wrangler was 
greatly assisted in the task 
by Mr Murphy. This tireless 
gentleman was really Vice-Con- 
sul in Florence, but was lent 
to Elba for special duties. He 
was indefatigable and travelled 
hundreds of uncomfortable 
miles at all sorts of unreasonable 
hours to interview people. He 
was heard to complain only 
once. It was approaching mid- 
night and he had been on the 
go since 3 A.M. Rain came 
lashing down in windswept tor- 
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rents, and the pilot-boat buried 
her nose in the green seas off 
Porto Ferrajo. 

“This is really not at all 
what I was led to expect when 
[ joined the Foreign Service,” 
he remarked rather sadly and 
wetly. 

But that is just a trifle ahead 
of the story, because several 
things remained to be done in 
Rome and Malta before getting 
on with the job off Elba. 

I interviewed everyone in 
Rome who could say anything 
useful. It was really quite 
easy; for everyone who mat- 
tered seemed to be wandering 
in and out of the Hotel Quir- 
inale all day. This hotel is 
where B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. 
accommodate aircrew and pas- 
sengers on an overnight stop. 
It always has an English tend- 
ency, but now it was the focal 
centre of the operation, and it 
was difficult to hear a word 
of Italian spoken anywhere. 
Campbell had been in Rome as 
well. By this time he had a 
very good idea of what was 
expected and he caught the 
afternoon plane back to Malta. 
His idea was to get the ships 
provisioned, stored and briefed 
ready for a start. Meanwhile I 
stayed for another day to clew 
up the ends. 

That evening, Monday, the 
Minister of Civil Aviation arrived 
back from the funeral service at 
Elba. He had flown from Lon- 
don the previous night, gone 
without sleep, motored at break- 
neck speed to Piambino and 
aught a ferry to Elba. After 
that, he attended the funeral, 


Operation Elba Isle. 
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tore back to Rome and called 
a meeting of all concerned. 
He was thoroughly enthusiastic 
and forceful about the recovery 
of the Comet. His enthusiasm 
impressed us all and made the 
task seem light. It was some 
time later before I began to 
wonder by what means the air- 
craft could ever be persuaded to 
leave the bottom. It was going 
to be equally difficult to find it, 
of course. But that side 
not really my pigeon. 
Next day talks went on until 
{ p.M., when the afternoon plane 
left for Malta. The two-and-a- 
half-hour air passage was heaven. 
No talking, no listening. 
peace in which to collect the 
brain and write notes. Peace 
ceased on arrival in Luqa Air- 
port, and the loud-speaker was 
shouting my name as we entered 
the Customs point. It was 
midnight before I got home. 


was 


Just 


The next four days were 


hustle and bustle from morning 


to night. Wires, buoys, shackles, 
chain cables. All the parapher- 
nalia of salvage was stowed 
away in Sea Salvor and Barhill 
until they were almost bursting 
at the seams. Television cam- 
era, an Admiralty scientist, deep- 
sea observation chamber and 
grab. All these arrived from 
U.K. in a constant stream, 
with associated gear. 

At last, on the Thursday, 
Barhill was ready. We saw her 
pointed in the right direction, 
and then settled down to the 
final flurry with Sea Salvor. 
The two ships are really com- 
plementary to one another, but 
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since Barhill is no ocean grey- 
hound it was wise to get her 
started first. 

Captain McMullen in the 
C.-in-C.’s office was doing yeo- 
man service. Anything we 
wanted, he obtained. Anything 
we forgot to do, he did for us. 
In fact, everything worked so 
splendidly that once we both 
unwittingly answered the same 
signal. There had been an 
inquiry from the British Naval 
Attaché in Rome about the 
disposal of a registered packet 
for me. 

*‘B.N.A. Rome from C.-in-C.,’ 
I signalled. ‘ Despatch packet 
to Elba to await arrival.’ 

*‘ B.N.A. Rome from C.-in-C.,’ 
read Captain McMullen’s signal. 
‘Despatch packet to Malta by 
air.’ 

No 
Attaché 
back. ‘0©.-in-C. Med. from 
B.N.A. Rome. Which side of 
the haystack is this donkey 
supposed to eat?’ 

That, however, was the only 
untoward happening, and it was 
a considerable advantage to 
have a full-time ©.-in-C.’s staff 
officer to look after us. It 
would have greatly hampered 
the salvage effort if we had had 
to deal with every detail affect- 
ing the operation as a whole. 
As it was, we were left free 
to prepare the ships for their 
task. 

So, four days after the first 
call Barhill was under way. 
Two days after Barhill, sailed 
Sea Salvor. Such were their 
relative speeds that they ar- 
rived simultaneously in the 


wonder a _ perplexed 


felt bound to signal 


Operation Elba Isle. 


[Sept. 


early morning of Monday, 25th 
January. 

Apart from the authorities 
directly concerned, one person, 
particularly, was glad to see us 
go. That was my wife. For 
days our flat by the Grand 
Harbour had been like a railway 
buffet. At the appointed time 
for a meal, there may have been 
no one present to eat it. At 
other times, there may have 
been five extra. A constant 
stream of callers dropped in for 
a drink or a cup of coffee while 
discussing a knotty problem. 
My wife said that whenever she 
looked, there was a strange man 
using the telephone in the hall. 

Both ships steamed into a 
head wind and swell most of the 
way to Elba. This meant, of 
course, that on arrival at the 
operational area no preparation 
had been possible en route. 
Therefore, instead of plunging 
straight into the operation 
a couple of days’ work was 
necessary. 

By a stroke of fortune, this in 
no way hampered events. The 
weather for a week held a set 
pattern. It was too rough for 
salvage work, but not too bad 
for going to sea. So every day 
of that week was spent in work- 
ing up the ship and ship’s com- 
pany to the pitch required. The 
Sea Salvor class of ship is, per- 
haps, the very best type of 
general utility salvage ship yet 
designed. In fact, just suitable 
for Admiralty requirements for 
a ship able to turn her hand 
to anything. But Jack-of-all- 
trades always suffer from a 
disadvantage. They can rarely 
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be best at anything. So the 
Sea Salvor is, perhaps, not so 
good at fire-fighting as a fire- 
float ; not so good at towage as 
a tug; not quite so good at 
deep-diving as the Reclaim ; not 
quite so good at heavy lifting as 
a lifting-craft. And since this 
was a very special kind of 
salvage she and the crew had to 
be trained for it. 

As one example of what was 
required, the winch problem 
was interesting. Or appalling, 
according to the point of view. 
When salving, the ship would 
have to moor securely with at 
least six wires leading in different 
directions. The Italians, who 
have become rather expert in 
deep-sea salvage, use eight moor- 
ing wires at forty-five degree 
spacing. This enables the ship 


to plumb the wreckage accu- 


rately to the nearest few inches. 
Because, when recovering wreck- 
age, it is, of course, no use hav- 
ing the grab even a foot away 
from the correct place. 

Anyway, call it a requirement 
for six wires and six winches 
to start with. Naturally, the 
television camera—or observa- 
tion chamber — needs another 
one of each. Likewise a heavy 
weight must be lowered into 
the vision of camera or chamber. 
Otherwise, the observer cannot 
ascertain the direction into 
which he is looking. Total of 
eight, so far! Two more for the 
grab and one for the derrick 
topping-lift. Altogether, a mini- 
mum requirement of eleven, 
if a rather shaky mooring is 
acceptable. The Sea NSalvor is 
a Royal Fleet Auxiliary and is 
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manned on a Merchant Navy 
scale. It was providential to 
discover she had exactly eleven 
deck-hands, so there would be 
one to attend each wire. It did 
mean that no one could report 
sick, and that a watchman was 
out of the question. And no 
one could attend to the call of 
nature during an operation. 

Therefore, when a senior officer 
asked if Sea Salvor could operate 
television simultaneously with 
observation chamber, there was 
a feeling of some constraint in 
the atmosphere. However, bear- 
ing in mind a war-time motto, 
‘The difficult we do immedi- 
ately, the impossible takes a 
little longer,’ a makeshift rig 
was produced. But it was 
rather like a juggler keeping a 
number of balls in the air. It 
would have been fatal to relax 
concentration for a moment. 

At this stage some of the 
principal characters ought to be 
introduced. Captain Hayward, 
master of the Sea Salvor, square- 
rigged ticket, fourteen years’ 
experience of boom-defence and 
salvage, expert ship - handler. 
Captain ‘ Pat’ Polland, a com- 
mercial salvor of thirty years’ 
standing; infinite knowledge, 
patience and diplomacy. Mac- 
Niece (Mac), Admiralty scien- 
tist, had grown up with under- 
water television since. its earliest 
days. Had been on the Affray 
job.  Lieut.-Cdr. (L.) Gardner, 
electrical officer, inventive, en- 
thusiastic and imaginative; 
mended every electrical gadget 
in the ship one by one. Myself, 
Commander K.N., Master Mar- 
iner, twenty-five years’ small 
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ship  sailoring. There were 
others, but they will be men- 
tioned later in the narrative. 
The greatest and most satisfying 
feature of this hotch-potch col- 
lection of individuals was that 
from the start each one fitted 
immediately into the jig-saw, a 
community of friends and good 
companions, with no dissentient 
element. 

With this background of diffi- 
culty lightened by understand- 
ing, the working-up of Sea 
Salvor was carried out. 
Throughout the week of non- 
operational weather we trained. 
On Tuesday, 25th, the T.V. 
camera was dipped to 400 feet 
and found correct. On Wednes- 
day we marked all the mooring 
wires in fifty-foot spaces, so as 
to know exactly what was veer- 
ing and hauling on the winches. 
On Thursday, although it was 


rough, we anchored in seventy 
fathoms for practice and oper- 


ated the camera. On Friday 
we did the same with two 
anchors down. Saturday was 
too rough for anything except a 
general exchange of views on 
what had been learned—and 
very beneficial that was, too. 
Sunday, 3lst, was the first 
decent day since we began. 
Together with Barhill, we 
steamed off to put our learned 
lessons to the test. Things went 
absolutely without hitch. We 
showed the crew” everything 
required, turned the misery 
full on, and there was not a 
word of complaint. Everything 
seemed too good to be true. 
And so it turned out to be. 
Next morning, before we had 
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done any work, a fierce gale 
from E.N.E. drove us off the 
moorings and into a handy bay 
for shelter! All was not gloom, 
however, for everyone felt 
bucked at the overcoming of 
teething troubles so early. And 
what had been done once, could 
be done again and again and 
again until the finding of the 
Comet. 

It was two days before the 
weather moderated sufficiently 
to permit our picking up moor- 
ings. And one day later a 
moderate gale blew us off again. 
At this point there was a slight 
depression. Not only was one 
of the most difficult salvage 
operations in the world on hand, 
but the weather would not 
allow us even to make a start. 
Three fine working-days in 
succession were a minimum re- 
quirement for investigating each 
target supplied by the Wrangler : 
one day to lay the moorings and 
secure to them; two days for 
working out the area. Besides, 
every time the wind blew, up 
came a cloud of silt from the 
bottom, and even T.V. with 
powerful lights could not pierce 
the fog of mud on the bed. 

At this unsatisfactory junct- 
ure H.M.S. Wakeful relieved 
H.M.S. Wrangler, and Captain 
Parry had to leave without see- 
ing any of the results of his hard 
labour. It must have been 
a galling situation. He was 
relieved by Captain McMullen, 
who had done so well on the 
dull but important co-ordination 
work in Malta. It would have 
been unkind, and almost crim- 
inal, not to have given him a 
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run over the actual course. He 
adopted the title of S.N.O.(A.) 
Elba — Senior Naval Officer 
(Afloat) Elba. 

His effervescent optimism was 
cheering. On the morning he 
took over from Captain Parry 
he held a meeting. I had 
particularly asked for this for 
three reasons. Firstly, because 
of our Box and Cox existence, 
we had never had a round- 
table palaver. Secondly, as a 
result of experience, it had been 
found necessary for the salvage 
force to ask for more assistance 
from the locating force. Thirdly, 
I wanted Captain McMullen to 
be in the picture about the 


salvage ships’ capabilities and 
limitations right from the start. 
This also served to give Captain 
Parry a last-minute survey of 
the whole operation to include 


in his report on his return to 
Malta. 

‘“* Half the battle,” said Cap- 
tain McMullen, “is to get a 
drill worked out. Then we can 
get on with the other half.” 

That remark branded him as 
a gunnery officer by trade. A 
staff college graduate would have 
made an ‘appreciation.’ A 
navigator would have submitted 
a ‘programme.’ But only a 
gunnery officer could work out 
a drill. And so began a search 
for the Comet by numbers. As 
if to reward his cheerfulness 
and organisation, the weather 
cleared. From Sunday, 7th 
February, to Wednesday the 
10th, it was fine. Sea NSalvor 
moored herself on moorings laid 
by Barhill. The muddy water 
cleared until there was a visi- 
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bility of eight feet on the bottom. 
Observation chamber and tele- 
vision worked long hours. Work 
only ceased when brains and 
bodies were too tired to go on. 
Then there was a brief interval 
for a few hours’ sleep. Meal- 
times were cut to thirty minutes. 
They would have been cut to 
less, but it was bitterly cold, 
and the Maltese seamen felt 
it badly and needed thirty 
minutes to get warm. 

It is really quite a _ thrill, 
apart from hopes of salvage, to 
watch underwater television. It 
is uncanny to think you are 
looking somewhere where no 
human eye has looked before. 
The mud bottom off Elba is the 
consistency of plasticine and 
almost featureless. But even to 
see a few worm-holes and a 
couple of deep-water fish at 
four hundred feet is something 
out of the ordinary. It is so 
easy, too. Take a common or 
garden television camera, put 
it in a watertight case, attach 
a long length of armoured pres- 
sure-proof supply cable and it is 
ready to use. Unfortunately, 
the camera could not look round 
corners. It is infuriating to 
know that something you want 
to look at is just out of the 
picture. And there was nothing 
one could do to influence the 
camera to look at it. Later 
models would have optical 
switching gear fitted to increase 
the view. At that moment it 
was not known that one of these 
was being assembled in England, 
and would shortly be ready. 

The observation chamber is 
manned by a crew of one and 
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Operation 


has an all-round view which is 
sometimes more useful than the 
T.V. set. It is small and 
cramped for the occupant, who 
sits on a revolving bicycle-type 
seat and looks out of each 
window in turn. There is a pair 
of windows every sixty degrees. 
One of the pair looks about ten 
degrees above horizontal, the 
other ten degrees below. The 
chamber is constructed to com- 
bine maximum pressure resist- 
ance with minimum weight, and 
looks rather like an egg-timer 
with a larger body than head. 
Inside there are oxygen appar- 
atus, air purifier and telephone. 

Although every diver would 
deny it, there is a good deal of 
nervous tension required for 
every ‘dip.’ For that reason it 
is sometimes difficult to extract 
from the diver just what he is 
seeing. And he also becomes 
rather forgetful. Conversation 
between diving officer and diver 
runs rather on these lines. 

* Just coming to something, 
now, sir.” 

“Good! What is it?” 

‘** Looks like a piece of wood, 
sir.” 

* What shape and how big?” 

“Funny shape, sir. More 
triangular than anything else. 
On one side there is a wire. On 
another side . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“Shift the ship twelve feet to 
port.” 

‘Movement 
What’s on 
triangle ? ”’ 

** Can't quite see, sir. Twelve 
feet to starboard. Pull me aft on 
the traverse. I forgot to look.” 


completed. 
second side oof 
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‘* Movement completed. Can 
you see now?” 

‘That wire’s been 
long time. Got 
over it.” 

‘* What about the second side 
of that triangle ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. I'd forgotten. 
Twelve feet ahead, please.” 

The diver and officer attend- 
ant have usually been together 
for years and understand each 
other. On completion of the 
dive, they put their heads to- 
gether and produce diagrams, 
dimensions and remarks. When 
the objects are eventually recov- 
ered they will be found to differ 
very little from the observations 
obtained. The diver does his 
best to concentrate and observe. 
The officer does his best to 
supply all the required move- 
ments, interpret the telephone 
information and look after the 
diver’s safety. They are usually 
on Christian-name terms and 
trust one another implicitly. It 
could hardly be otherwise, if the 
diver is to be happy on a pitch- 
black sea bottom four hundred 
feet down, hanging by a single 
wire. 

In the four-day fine period, 
Sea Salvor worked up and down 
her moorings. Over two 
hundred movements were 
carried out. The only reward 
was a negative one. It was 
ascertained that the object on 
the bottom was not a Comet, 
but a collection of old Italian 
mine moorings. But it was 
quite cheering. It meant we 
could leave that area and start 
on something else—and that all 
the gear worked perfectly. 


down a 
barnacles all 
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On Friday, 
H.M.S. 


12th February, 
Brigand arrived from 
Malta. She is a Fleet Tug and 
she brought three huge wire 
nets, 250 feet by 50 feet, to- 
gether with other stores and 
mail. The nets were intended 
to be used as a sort of trawl, to 
augment in a big way the gear 
with which trawlers were getting 
good results. At 12.45 on the 
same day, 8S.N.O.(A.) Elba made 
a general signal— 

‘ Wakeful has identified piece 
of Comet by television at Con- 
tact George.’ 

Everyone was excited and 
delighted at this wonderful turn 
of events. At last the inter- 
minable overture was over and 
done with. They were so excited 
and delighted that the horrid 
pun I perpetrated went without 
condemnation. 

‘ Wakeful from Boom Defence 
and Salvage Officer, it read. 
‘Congratulations on first suc- 
cess. More power to your Elba.’ 
In tact, sometime later, John 
Morrow, Captain of the Wakeful, 
replied. ‘If you are thinking 
of standing a drink, am willing 
to have my Elba twisted any 
time.’ 

That evening, Wakeful and 
Sursay left the operations area 
and went to Leghorn. They 
had both been going hard and 
were getting low on fuel. Before 
they left, Sea Salvor went along- 
side and took some of what 
remained. Sea WSalvor has a 
lower consumption than Wake- 
ful, and taking a hundred tons 
from her gave us an extra ten 
days lease of life. 

Saturday dawned clear, bright 
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and calm. Sea Salvor cruised 
dead slow up and down the 
contact area. It had to be at 
minimum speed, or the camera 
would have come flying off the 
bottom like a kite on a string. 
Despite that, Sea Salvor steamed 
many miles up and down a three- 
hundred-yard square that day ; 
for, because the camera sweeps 
a path only twelve feet wide, it 
was necessary to go over that 
square time and time again. 

As it happened we were lucky. 
There was thrill after thrill— 
sighting after sighting. The 
only annoying thing was that 
really big pieces seemed non- 
existent; the bottom looked as 
though someone had up-ended a 
waste-paper basket. Therefore, 
we did not lay out our moorings 
immediately ; for had we done 
so it would have meant either 
playing hide-and-seek round our 
own anchors and cables, or 
simply stopping further search 
for a quarter-mile or so all 
round us. 

True to form, the wind blew 
itself into a howling gale again 
next day. So we found our- 
selves observing the Sabbath in 
Port Azzurro, and almost sabo- 
taging the local church service. 
Something like fifteen officers 
and fifty ratings attended the 
small church. The Royal Navy’s 
idea of punctuality seemed to be 
different from that of the local 
populace. So when they fol- 
lowed their usual habit of seurry- 
ing in immediately after the 
priest, there was chaos. Sitting 
in all the best seats, regardless 
of pew rights, were sixty-five 
solid lumps of Royal Navy. It 
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was like a popular first night— 
scrambling over chairs, tripping 
over feet, mumbled apologies. 
Half the population had to 
stand. But all’s well that ends 
well, and the priest was de- 
lighted. He preached a fierce, 
fighting sermon about the sins 
of tardiness and how the events 
of this day should be a lesson to 
them all. 

The Wakeful was supposed to 
take over on Monday and give 
Sea Salvor a day in harbour. 
In the event, however, she had 
not finished fuelling in time, 
and this enabled Sea Salvor to 
spend another day sniffing round 
the area. Several more pieces 
were seen, but once again, noth- 
ing large. Nevertheless, it was 
blissful to be able to steam 
unencumbered and not have to 
heave our eleven hundred tons 


round the ocean on six mooring 
wires. 


Tuesday, 16th, brought the 
Wakeful back to the scene re- 
freshed and she got on with the 
investigation. It was now, of 
course, evident that the picking- 
up phase was only just round 
the corner. Accordingly, the 
grab was given a trial run and 
found correct. Barhill emerged 
from Port Azzurro and laid two 
moorings out of six. On Wed- 
nesday she got three more of 
them down before wind stopped 
play again. Thursday remained 
blustery and rough and all ships 
nestled comfortably into the 
back of Stella Bay. At day- 
break on Friday it was still as 
rough as ever, but curiously it 
became like a mill-pond by 
midday. SBarhill seized the 
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opportunity and laid the sixth 
and last mooring. Sea Salvor 
seized her opportunity and made 
herself securely fast to the moor- 
ings. The stage was set for the 
real Act One to begin. The 
date was 19th February. 

Like all long-awaited events 
it was something of an anti- 
climax. The ace diver, John 
Galpin, tracked a tangled trawl- 
wire straight to a piece of 
wreckage. He was so quick that 
we had not fully begun to enjoy 
the chase before he was there. 
Up came his observation 
chamber, down went the relief 
diver, Tom Bray, to guide the 
grab—and up came the grab 
with a fair-sized piece of wreck- 
age. It was just about as quick 
and straightforward as the writ- 
ing of it. Everyone was dumb- 
founded. No one said a word 
until it was noticed that five 
tons of good solid sticky mud 
had come up too. And now it 
was on Sea Salvor’s beautifully 
clean decks. It was transferred 
from deck to shoe, shoe to 
trouser, trouser to jacket, jacket 
to face, face to hair and so on. 
In no time, everyone was cov- 
ered. Southend-on-Sea had no 
edge on this at all. 

Of course, it was a great fillip 
to morale. It brought an idea 
that henceforward everything 
was plain sailing. How wrong 
we were! The see-saw of events 
was still firmly on the move. 
Next day we discovered nothing 
but a jumble of old junk entirely 
unconnected with the Comet. 
The day after that we found 
nothing at all—not even old 
junk. It was annoying, but the 
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sort of luck we had begun to 
expect. 

Monday, 22nd February, 
showed that whatever we 
expected, we would be wrong. 
We got a trawler to tow out a 
plain trawl-warp in a circle and 
bring the ends back to us. It 
was the world’s most elementary 
trawl—no nets, no otter-boards, 
no weights except a few bits of 
chain, really a desperate last 
resort. Perhaps you are begin- 
ning to guess what happened. 

The chain caught round a 
chair from the Comet, the chair 
caught round some electric 
cables, the electric cables were 
attached to the after pressure- 
dome. We carefully dragged 
the whole issue to within twenty 
feet of the surface. Then, fear- 
ing to push our luck another 
inch, an ordinary soft-suited 
diver was sent down to get a 
stout sling round it. Within an 
hour it was safely on deck. We 
had rescued the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s toilets from four 
hundred feet below surface. 
It was with curious feelings 
that we read familiar English 
trade names and notices on the 
installations. 

** Mac,” I said to the Admir- 
alty scientist, ‘‘ sorry your tele- 
vision didn’t manage to take a 
hand in this bit of triumph.” 

“Don’t worry about that, 
sir,’ he replied with a grin. 
* All we want is to see wreckage 
coming up by any possible 
means. Besides, we like to see 
brute strength and ignorance 
winning through sometimes.” 

Next day, Tuesday, we im- 
proved and modified our trawl. 
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It looked most efficient and 
snagworthy with twelve hooked 
grapnels attached. One of them, 
at least, was bound to catch 
something. At any rate, that 
was the idea. Actually, we 
caught only one tiny piece, 
weighing a pound or so, all 
day. So much for well-laid 
plans. 

However, on Wednesday, we 
acted on a hunch. Perhaps our 
trawl had indeed snagged some- 
thing, but not quite enough to 
bring it to the surface. In that 
event, there could be a little 
heap on the bottom just to one 
side of us. This proved to be 
exactly the case. It was Cap- 
tain Polland’s delight. That 
day he and his divers brought 
up six grab-loads of wreckage. 
Thursday, five grab - loads. 
Friday, one grab-load. Then 
the vein ran out. 

All the recovered parts were 
from the after end of the fuse- 
lage. The centre section and 
the forward section had given 
no sign of being there. The 
accident investigators particu- 
larly wanted to see the engines, 
too. While we were wondering 
whether it would be a good 
thing for Sea Salvor to vacate 
the area and let the searching 
force take over again, it 
decided for us. 


was 


The fine weather, 
which had lasted exactly a week, 
broke with a south-westerly gale 
and forced us into harbour. 

As a matter of fact we did not 


take much forcing. After seven 
days moored six miles off-shore 
we had begun to know the feel- 
ings of a lightship crew overdue 
for relief. And as we pointed 
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the ship’s head to Port Azzurro 
we all felt like schoolboys break- 
ing up for the ‘hols. It was 
wonderful to smell grass and 
trees again as we approached 
the land. Ship smells are good, 
too. Rope, paint, oil, steam, 
hot funnels are all good ship- 
board smells, no better and no 
worse than the scent of good 
earth. There is room for appreci- 
ation of both. They are as 
complementary as sweet and 
savoury. But right now we 
plumped whoie-heartedly for the 
lushly vegetated hills. 
Unfortunately, Captain Hay- 
ward chose this unmooring 
operation to throw an uninten- 
tional spanner in the works. 
He had been watching, with ill- 
concealed impatience, the work- 
ing of some of the wires aft. 
Finally, he was unable to re- 


strain himself any longer. He 
left the bridge to me, and went 


aft to join in. He held a wire 
on the winch with one hand and 
pointed instructions with the 
other. The job took on a new 
re-vitalised aspect, and things 
began to move. But no man 
can do two jobs thoroughly and 
simultaneously ; the inevitable 
happened. The ship gave a 
lurch and a jump. His one- 
handed control failed, and out 
sped the wire like a thousand 
demons. There were frantic 
efforts to stop it, but they were 
hopeless and risky to life and 
limb. In less than a few seconds 
another salvage job from the 
sea-bed awaited us—to wit, one 
five-ton anchor, fifteen fathoms 
of cable, two hundred fathoms 
of four-inch wire, a hundred and 
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eighty fathoms of two-and-a- 
half-inch wire. 

There was only one ship avail- 
able to undertake the recovery 
of this pile—besides she was 
junior ship—poor’ Barhill! 
Lieutenant Smith spent two 
whole days before he was suc- 
cessful. Fourteen times he 
conned his ship over the spot 
while everyone else was in port, 
then Barhill ploughed wearily 
back to harbour with a moun- 
tain of ironmongery on her deck, 
and Lieutenant Smith reported 
to me aboard Sea Salvor. 

“Have Captain Hayward’s 
ears been burning? ”’ he asked. 
‘“* If there were any justice they’d 
have burst into flames and 
dropped off.” 

The smell of good earth did 
not remain in our nostrils long. 
St David’s Day, Monday, Ist 
March, dawned bright and clear. 
I hoped this was going to be 
a lucky month because I had 
remembered to say ‘ white 
rabbits’ first thing. There were 
no moorings ready for Sea 
Salvor to pick up, so off we went 
to do a bit of televising. Un- 
luckily there was the residue of 
a big swell. The pitch had some 
bumps on it which had escaped 
the heavy roller. It was not a 
very big swell—roughly, twelve 
feet from head to toe. But it 
was just enough to raise the 
television camera too far off the 
bottom to see anything. At 
least, that was at one moment ; 
at the next moment the unhappy 
camera got its face dipped in the 
mud, and we saw even less. 
This cycle went on with every 
alternate peak and trough, until 
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we put the thing out of its 
misery by hauling it up for the 
day. 

On 3rd and 4th March Barhill 
and Sea Salvor worked like 
Trojans and laid a set of moor- 
ings round a new contact. At 
dawn on the 5th, Sea Salvor 
started mooring up. All hands 
toiled and sweated and achieved 
success by midday. 

‘ Well done !” signalled 
S.N.O.(A.) Elba. <A brief half- 
hour later it was blowing Force 
7-8 from the south-west. One 
by one we buoyed and let go 
our mooring wires so as not to 
break them. At half-past one 
we were back at the starting- 
point. 

‘Well slipped,’ signalled the 
sympathetic and appreciative 
S.N.O.(A.) a8 we steamed hot- 


foot for shelter in Port Ferrajo. 


The next item on the pro- 
gramme was to refuel the ships. 
Everyone was pretty far ex- 
pended by this time. The near- 
est. sizable port was Leghorn, 
and that was where we set 
course. In addition to business, 
it was a real pleasure to us to 
be able to walk ashore and 
‘window shop,’ eat in nice 
restaurants and see a cinema 
show. But to Captain McMullen 
it was a sad moment. His ship 
was finishing her refit and he 
had to leave us. He flew back 
to Malta for onward passage to 
Gibraltar. 

Monday, 8th March, saw us 
back to normal. Cape Calamita 
bore North 6° East six miles 
and it seemed as if we had never 
been away. Sea Salvor pounced, 
rejuvenated, on her moorings 
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and was secured in three hours 
—a new record. Captain Pol- 
land and his divers had the 
observation chamber down 
shortly after. And in two 
further hours the object of the 
search was tracked down. It 
was a terrible disappointment 
to find, not a large lump of 
Comet but a sunken dan-buoy, 
one hundred fathoms of wire, 
six floats and a flag. Gamely 
Sea Salvor searched for another 
half-day, but it was soon appar- 
ent that nothing interesting 
existed there. She was there- 
fore despatched to sit in Port 
Azzurro and await events. 

On Tuesday, 9th, and on 
Wednesday, the Whirlwind 
poked her T.V. nose into every 
contact that was going. The 
trawlers trawled in the deep 
field hopefully. It was two 
days of ‘“‘ Yes, we have,” ‘*‘ No, 
we haven’t.”’ Contacts were 
found, investigated and  dis- 
carded. On Thursday there was 
only one contact left with a 
vestige of hope in it. It was 
partly covered by trawl warp, 
and the Whirlwind did not want 
to risk getting her camera en- 
tangled. So once again we had 
to decide to play our ace and 
moor Sea Salvor on the job. 

More easily said than done. 
The mooring wires, by this 
time, were becoming old and 
snarled, and crippled. The first 
one that Barhill tackled gave a 
disgruntled crack, whipped out 
of the ship and laid itself to 
rest on the sea-bed. Despite 
untold trouble, finicky naviga- 
tion and real horse work with 
grapples it was the last seen of 
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that mooring wire for ever and 
ever. We wasted almost a day 
before deciding that, just this 
once, we must make do with five 
wires spaced 72 degrees apart. 
Even then the wires caused 
trouble. They wound round 
themselves ; they wound round 
each other; they wound round 
everything in the ship and round 
the anchors as well. In short, 
they were pigs. Barhill worked 
the whole clock through, with 
five hours respite when it be- 
came too dark to work at night. 
She withdrew exhausted but 
triumphant in the early after- 
noon of Friday. Captain Hay- 
ward took Sea Salvor into the 
moorings and, by good seaman- 
ship, just managed to secure by 
dark. By the time the wires 
were coiled, preparations made 
for emergency slipping and salv- 


age gear prepared it was too 


late to ask another thing from 


the exhausted 
anchor watch 
morning. 

By this time you should know 
what was coming next. Quite 
right; it blew a gale—from 
the south-east this time to 
give everyone a change. The 
trawlers were the first to find the 
going too rough. Then Barhill. 
Finally, the Whirlwind decided 
that she was getting no value 
out of the search. 
held on grimly. 

We signalled to her. ‘ Do not 
hesitate to slip your moorings 
and return to harbour if you 
wish.’ 

Sea 


men. 
and 


They set 
slept till 


Sea Salvor 


Salvor continued to. sit 
grimly on, looking abominably 
uncomfortable. When I say 
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we made a signal, 1 mean Com- 
mander Evans and myself. On 
Captain MeMullen’s departure 
it had become apparent that the 
Whirlwind was the most suit- 
able headquarters ship for me, 
by virtue of her superior speed 
and communications, plus sev- 
eral other factors. Although I 
had been categorically placed in 
charge of salvage, the captain 
of the Whirlwind was senior to 
me by Navy List, so by good 
old British compromise he and 
I worked a little soviet and 
sent joint signals. By day I 
worked in the ships on the job. 
By night I conferred and slept 
in the Whirlwind. It is not 
recommended for Fleet actions 
by any means, but in a case of 
considered progress like this it 
was ideal. Two heads were 
really better than one, especi- 
ally as his was a_ professional 
navigator’s head—and many of 
the problems were essentially 
navigational ones. 

The wind blew and blew and 
blew. It never actually rose to 
gale force, but it was unpleasant, 
and a source of anxiety to us all. 
If Sea Salvor rode it out, she 
would save a lot of valuable 
time and go to the top of the 
class. If she parted one of her 
mooring legs, she would waste 
a jolly sight more time and be 
right at the bottom. Experi- 
ence had shown that we might 
grope about on the sea-bed for 
weeks before finding the broken 
wire. As it happened, the 
gamble came off. Monday, 15th, 
saw the weather moderating. 
Anxiety relaxed, and by noon 
Sea Salvor was working again. 
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‘After the Lord Mayor's 
Show comes the muck wagon.’ 
That is a well-known and 
true saying. Presumably the 
reverse is also true, because 
after the miserable week-end 
came sheer delirious delight. 
We found the long-sought vital 
centre section of the Comet ; 
the part where wing spars pass 
through fuselage. It is a particu- 
larly strong section of the air- 
craft, and experts had expected 
it to hold together intact. After 
weeks of searching we simple 
sailors had begun to doubt it. 
Now we found that expert and 
sailor had both been half right. 

The diver in the chamber said 
he had seen the biggest piece of 
Comet ever. Down went the 
grab, expedited by many en- 
thusiastic hands. When, at 


last, it re-emerged from the sea, 


normally taciturn men shouted 
with delight. The rear spar (or 
girder to laymen) was all there 
with numbers of jagged pro- 
jections. The spar itself was 
about sixty-five feet long, by 
two foot six inches, and the 
projections made it an awk- 
ward customer to deal with. 
By pulling, hauling, twisting, 
coaxing and swearing, it was 
finally stowed inboard. A 
number of people then felt like 
relaxing and having an excited 
chat about the great new cap- 
ture; but the diver and grab 
were waiting inexorably for the 
next dip. This time the grab 
brought up what looked like the 
twin of the last lift. Only this 
was the front spar and it was 
bigger. 

This spelt finis for Sea Salvor 
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for the day. Her decks were so 
encumbered with wreckage that 
winch-working was quite out of 
the question. Despite the fact 
that the diver had by now 
sighted two jet engines on the 
bottom, she reluctantly had to 
slip her moorings and return to 
harbour. There the ever ready 
Barhill went alongside her and 
took the tangled mass away. 
After that was completed, it 
was a great night for everybody. 
And what a good thing cham- 
pagne costs only ten bob a 
bottle in Port Azzurro ! 

Thick heads or no thick heads, 
Sea Salvor sailed at 5.30 A.M. 
next day to carry on the grand 
work. She was moored by 
11 A.M. and searching again 
haif an hour later. But the 
muck cart had followed the 
Lord Mayor’s Show once more. 
All mooring wires had been 
marked exactly before slipping, 
and now they were hove in to 
the same marks. A buoy had 
been laid on the precise spot 
the previous night. A range 
and bearing was noted from 
another buoy. All these were 
checked and there was no doubt. 
Sea Salvor was bang on the right 
spot. But neither diver nor 
television could see a_ thing. 
Their range of visibility down 
there was about twelve feet 
and nothing was in that area. 

This apparent paradox is quite 
understandable. Moored in 400 
feet of water there has to be an 
enormous amount of wire out. 
We needed two thousand feet 
on each mooring leg. A two- 
and - a- half-inch wire weighs 
roughly a pound a foot. That 
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means a total weight of about 
one ton; and the strongest 
winch cannot avoid leaving a 
catenary sag in each wire. So, 
despite being securely lashed 
down with six wires, each 
change of wind or tide changes 
the catenaries and the position 
of the ship. There is only one 
remedy. That is to heave the 
ship backwards and forwards, 
to port and starboard, until the 
target comes back into view. 
It takes two seconds to write 
that common-sense solution on 
paper, but two hours or more 
to put it into practice. 

So it was 4 p.m. before the 
diver again saw anything of the 
Comet. And then only small 
bits for the next hour or so. 
In desperation and annoyance 
Sea Salvor started to grab these 
for the lack of something better. 
Then, when the diver was guid- 


ing the grab, he swung across 
one of the elusive engines again. 
Although his oxygen supply was 
getting low, he stayed where he 
was until the grab came back. 
He was determined not to lose 


it this time. At the end of the 
day, therefore, the situation had 
improved from frustrating to 
moderately satisfying. 

Next morning, St Patrick’s 
Day, dawned flat calm; so flat 
that Barhill was able to go 
safely alongside Sea Salvor at 
sea, thus saving all the incon- 
venience of slipping and pick- 
ing up moorings. With decks 
cleared of wreckage by Barhill, 
the salvors set to work again, 
while Lieutenant Smith took 
his ship back to harbour. There 
he would in turn transfer the 
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stuff to a barge. That was the 
idea, but ‘ the best laid plans of 
mice and men gang aft agley.’ 
On the way back, he came on a 
subsidiary salvage job. 

One of our trawlers, in a fit 
of speed and enthusiasm, ran 
aground in the bay. She went 
so hard and fast that she came 
at least a foot out of the water. 
In salvage, like everything else, 
one always tries a short easy 
method first. But it usually 
boils down to an old truism, 
‘The shortest way home is the 
longest way round.’ 

First they tried reversing the 
engine. No good. Then some- 
one laid out an anchor to sea- 
ward, and she hauled on it. 
No good. It was not until the 
full heat was turned on that 
anything happened. Besides 
doing all those things simul- 
taneously, Barhill anchored close 
in and ran a wire across to her. 
Then with everything taking a 
strain, off she came. Subse- 
quent examination by divers 
luckily showed no damage. 

A good job done, Lieutenant 
Smith opened his cigarette case 
and called for a cup of tea. 

‘Glad that’s over,” he said, 
“itll be good to sit down. 
I’ve been on my feet since 
seven this morning.” 

‘* Signal just come in, sir,” 
reported the signalman. 

Smith read, shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘* Half ahead, Port 
30. It’s a great life if you don’t 
weaken,” he said, handing the 
signal to me. 

It was from Sea Salvor and 
read: ‘ Decks again becoming 
cluttered with wreckage. Re- 
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quest Barhill return 
ately.’ 

On Thursday, 18th March, the 
operation took its biggest body 
blow to date. There had been 
previous losses of personnel. 
Lieut.-Cdr. Gardiner had been 
reclaimed by his ship, St Kitts ; 
the Admiralty Research Lab- 
oratory had asked for the return 
of MacNiece. Captain McMullen 
and our Petty Officer Tele- 
graphist had gone off to other 
duties. But the recall of Cap- 
tain Pat Polland and his crew 
was a jab to the heart. Polland 
himself was relieved by Lieut. 
Chadwick, R.N.(Retd.), a deep 
diver of renown. Polland’s 
rigger and two divers turned 
over their duties to the ship’s 
crew. It was, indeed, a sad, 
sad day to see this team of 
experts depart. However, they 
had taught us all so much that 
we certainly felt capable of 
finishing the job. But it would 
be a long time before we were 
as competent as they. 

Nevertheless, the ship’s diver, 
Charlie Docherty, was prepared 
to prove the quotation that 
‘No one is indispensable.’ For 
weeks he had been eating his 
heart out for a dip. He had 
watched, helped, worked and 
talked with John Galpin and 
Tommy Bray. No detail had 
escaped him. Now was his big 
chance. First he went down in 
the chamber and mancuvred 
that. Some mistakes ; but soon 
rectified. Next, he took the 
grab with him and _ searched 
around with it. Number One 
grab-load consisted of two tons 
of pure mud; he had missed 


immedi- 
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the target. Number Two grab- 
load; a piece of fuselage skin 
plus about one ton of mud. 
Number Three grab-load; a 
whole jet engine. Number Four, 
starboard undercarriage. Local 
boy had made good. The Malt- 
ese crew were crazy with delight 
and crowded round the chamber 
when it returned to the surface. 
Confused noisy congratulations 
and several glasses of wine were 
offered to their Chuckie. Victor 
Campbell had to speak quite 
harshly and impolitely to clear 
them all off the working-deck. 

The see-saw of luck was on 
the up and up again. Next day, 
Docherty grabbed the other side 
undercarriage, and the trawlers 
made their biggest haul. The 
weather held fine and we kept 
our fingers crossed and mur- 
mured abracadabras. 

But that was our little lot. 
The rich vein of wreckage was 
worked out. Sea Salvor did a 
couple of days pulling and haul- 
ing herself round the area. 
Neither T.V. camera nor diver 
sighted a piece worthy of grab- 
bing. But there was an abun- 
dance of small scatter suitable 
for trawling up. So Sea Salvor 
left her moorings and returned 
to Azzurro. The next phase 
was the heavy laborious task of 
shifting fifty tons of moorings 
to let the trawlers in. 
Sea Salvor stepped 
Barhill stepped on. 
jurer finished his turn. 
the weight-lifter. 

Meanwhile, the Comet engines 
went to Rome to be flown home, 
the Whirlwind loaded herself 
with the remainder of the wreck- 


So as 


off-stage, 
The con- 
Now for 
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age for passage to Gibraltar 
and the trawlers mended their 
nets. Sea Salvor washed some 
of the Elba mud off her decks, 
carried out some vital main- 
tenance and had a_ general 
brush-up. In fact, not a dull 
moment for anyone. 

The trawlers took their cue as 
soon as Barhill gave it. There 
was an idea that at least one 
more piece worthy of Sea 
Salvor’s attention existed. So 
we combined a search for the 
nose-end of the aircraft with 
recovery of small, and not so 
small, items from the bottom. 

It was a rich and good harvest. 
Bits of wings, flaps, engine cow- 
lings, tail plane; and engine 
components, wireless sets, flight 
instruments; all steadily add- 
ing to the amount of aircraft 
recovered. One trawler picked 
up an expensive camera on one 
lap; on the next she got the 
light-meter to go with it. The 
sun came out and warmed 
bodies and spirits. Adverse 
weather conditions went to the 
back shelf of our memories. 

Eight days elapsed. Four 
times the trawlers thought there 
jas a big bite; and each time it 
got away. There was quite a 
heavy swell running despite the 
spring-like weather. And _ this 
made it difficult for them to try 
the snag for weight, without 
parting the trawl gear or coming 
unsnagged. But each time there 
was a suspicion of a bite, Sea 
Salvor rushed round the trawler 
like a mad thing taking bearings. 
Very soon it was evident that a 
heavy object did exist in a now 
known position. 
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The trawlers were sent back 
and forth across this position, 
until finally Resurgo fouled her 
trawls. Now came a problem. 
Was it mine mooring gear again ? 
It was certainly suspiciously 
near the war-time minefield. But 
there had, on the other hand, 
been bits of wreckage picked up 
near here. There was only one 
answer, ‘* Try it and see.” 

So on 30th March, out went 
our moorings. I hurried them 
along a little so that the investi- 
gation could begin next day. 
March had been a wonderfully 
lucky month and I wanted to 
play my luck to the end. 
Besides, a delay of one day 
would bring us to Ist April. 
And who would want to carry 
out a very doubtful venture on 
All Fools’ Day ? 

Sea Salvor manceuvred on to 
the moorings in two hours: a 
new record. The swell had sub- 
sided, leaving perfect conditions 
above and below the surface of 
the water. For the first time 
the observation-chamber diver 
reported a visibility of over 
twenty-five feet. After an hour 
or so spent in positioning the 
ship he was able to report sight- 
ing an object. But suspense was 
not to be relieved yet; for the 
object was completely hidden 
by fold on fold of thick trawl 
net. 

Charlie 
chamber 
object. 


took his 
alongside the 


Docherty 
right 
By peering and shifting 
and peering again, he, at last, 


put us out of our agony. It was 
a large piece of aircraft. All 
right, down with the = grab. 
Fiddle, fiddle, fiddle. Close the 
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grab after thirty minutes deli- 
cate positioning. Up diver and 
clear him of the tangle of trawl 
nets, warps and suchlike. 
When Docherty was safely 
inboard, Victor Campbell started 
the lift going. As soon as it 
started we could see it was 
heavy by the strain on the grab 
wires. It seemed hours haul- 
ing up that seventy fathoms 
of wire. And when the 
load did heave in sight, it 
looked enormous. It was so 
enormous, in fact, that it was 
not true. The optical illusion 
was caused by mud discolora- 
tion. Mud was washing off 
the wreckage and not mixing 
properly with the sea-water. 
At about five fathoms below 
the surface this clear-cut halo 
of mud gave gigantic propor- 
tions to the recovery. As it 


came farther up, it shrank and 


shrank and shrank. But even 
then, when it emerged from the 
sea, it was the biggest single 
lift of the operation—the entire 
forward end of the Comet. 
Cockpit, flying controls, fire 
indicators—from the nose right 
back to the wings. 

All the experts agreed that 
this was the last big lift. So 
Sea Salvor’s primary task was 
really over. But as she was on 
the spot, she carried on helping 
in a different way. With well- 
kept track charts and « good 
compass she was navigationally 
head and shoulders above the 
trawlers. She therefore took 
over duties of navigation and 
direction ship for them as the 
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operation entered its closing 
stages. Barhill busied herself 
picking up and stowing moor- 
ings. Then she cleaned up the 
jetty at Port Azzurro. With 
the permission, even encourage- 
ment, of the kindly Italian port 
authorities, it had become 
almost an R.N. depot. Now, 
by removing all the wires, nets, 
buoys and mooring gear, we 
turned it back into a seaside 
resort. 

On Friday, 9th April, we 
were to sail for Malta, leaving 
the trawlers to finish the job. 
The day was bright, clear and 
calm. Satisfaction for a good 
job done was in our hearts. 
But the ever-present see-saw of 
fortune had one last jolt. And 
in a way, it was the biggest one. 

As I stepped on to the bridge, 
the captain put a signal in my 
hand. 

‘To Eagle and Daring from 
Commander-in-Chief, Med, it 
read, ‘proceed to search for 
B.O.A.0. Comet G.ALYY miss- 
ing on flight from Rome to Cairo.’ 

No thought of the hard work 
we had done entered our minds. 
Nor any thought of the more 
difficult task to come. In three 
months the Comet had entered 
our affections so much that we 
felt that it and 
together. Our 
sympathy went straight to 
the designers, manufacturers 
and operators of this ill-fated 
machine. Courage is an essen- 
tial for world leadership. Now 
indeed they would require it in 
full measure. 


we belonged 
feelings of 
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It was a town in southern 
Turkey from which the train 
started on its journey, an 
upstart town, a town of no 
character, a town of curiously 
surly inhabitants, of wealth and 
squalor, of millionaires and 
beggars. A boom town, in 
fact. Learning that the mail- 
train leaving the following day 
contained at least one sleeping- 
coach, I went down to the 
station and asked for a berth at 
the guichet. 

‘* Not here, replied the 
official, without looking up from 
whatever he was doing. 
upstairs and to the right.” 
waved me away. 

I went upstairs, where I 
seemed to be among the 
hierarchy of the railway, for 
the doors were labelled ‘ Station 
Master,’ * Assistant Station 
Master,’ ‘ Traffic Manager.’ Feel- 
ing a little lost, I accosted a 
uniformed being who emerged 
from one of these shrines. He 
took me to the door marked 
* Station Master ’ and pushed me 
inside. Behind the desk sat an 
elderly and courteous gentleman 
who began making out the 
appropriate form. 

“Your name?” he asked, 

“It is a diffieult one, even in 
English,” I replied. ‘* Perhaps 
I had better write it myself.” 

“No, no! Just say it.” 

I said it and watched it being 
written down phonetically. 


” 


“iio 


He 
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‘“* What’s in a name?” asked 
the old man smilingly as he 
relieved me of quite a lot of cash. 
“This money is only for the 
sleeper. You must get the 
train - ticket downstairs. The 
train leaves tomorrow at 6.55 
P.M.” 

I thanked him and once 
more went to the little window 
marked, phonetically, cisz. I 
asked for a ticket on tomorrow’s 
mail-train. 

“If you are travelling to- 
morrow,” replied the same dis- 
interested official, ‘“‘ you must 
come tomorrow. I have none 
of the appropriate account-books 
here now. Don’t come before 
6.15 pm.” And to be certain 
of no more bother he shut out 
the world by closing his little 
window with a bang. 

Next evening at 6.15 I was 
there with my Turkish host, who 
had come to see me off. His 
driver and a porter carried away 
my luggage while I bought my 
ticket and we made our way to 
the platform where my suitcases 
were already dumped. This, said 
the porter, was the precise place 
at which the sleeping-coach would 
draw up. And could he have his 
fee and go? Punetually at 
6.30 P.M. the train entered the 
platform. As it started from this 
station it was of course empty. 
3ut not for long. Before it had 
come to & stop we found ourselves 
engulfed in a new type of Turkish 
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emigration, a horde of anxious, 
struggling passengers, some push- 
ing and shoving to get in by the 
doors at either end of the third- 
class coach which had drawn up 
in front of us, others hurling 
their bundles through the open 
windows and then clambering 
in by the same route. Soon 
in each of the windows two or 
more determined passengers were 
wriggling fiercely to get through 
first. But there was no sign of 
the sleeper. My host’s driver 
went off to find it and was away 
at least ten minutes, by which 
time much of the pandemonium 
around us had subsided. 
‘Perhaps we should go and 
find my driver,” suggested my 
host. ‘* You see, Hassan is a 
Laze from the Black-Sea coast 


and all Lazes have fierce tempers. 


I expect he is engaged in some 
pointless argument somewhere.” 

Picking up the baggage, we 
only located the driver at the 
extreme end of the train. He had 
been much maligned ; for he was 
chatting affably to somebody in 
railway uniform, a very minor 
official’s uniform. 

“The sleeper hasn’t been 
hitched on yet,” he explained. 
‘*Tt’s coming now.” 

And sure enough, out of the 
darkness there loomed the end 
of a railway-coach, propelled by 
a light engine. The ‘ driver’s 
companion, seeing it coming, drew 
# whistle from his pocket and blew 
shrilly upon it. An answering 
toot came from the engine. 
Four or five more rather hysterical 
and rapid blasts on the whistle 
were answered by more toots, 
and the official stepped between 
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the buffers of the last coach 
on the train, his whistle firmly 
between his lips. From the 
darkness another whistle blew, 
long and shrill; the engine tooted, 
the first official blew a series of 
staccato notes, and somehow, 
because of, despite, this 
maniacal din, the sleeper gently 
came to rest against the opposing 
buffers and was secured. 

But the doors at either end of 
the coach were locked. So were 
the windows. There was no light 
whatsoever inside. One or two 
of the other travellers began 
beating upon the glass of the 
windows and rattling the doors. 

“Where is the attendant?” 
somebody asked. 

“Asleep inside, no doubt,” 
replied another. ‘* Vallahi! What 
a man!” 

Another railway official ap- 
peared, a man of some eminence 
to judge by all the coloured 
blane-mange effect on his lapels. 
Ah, I thought, Salvation ! 

‘* Have you any idea where the 
sleeping-car attendant can be?” 
I asked. 

“No,” replied he laconically, 
and began writing in a note- 
book. 

* But the coach is locked and 
we can’t get in!” 

* It’s none of my business,” he 
answered casually. 

“But there are only ten 
minutes to go before the train 
leaves and I have paid for a 
berth!” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
went on writing. 

“Took!” said (I, 
annoyed. “It’s your 
isn’t it?” 


or 


getting 
train, 
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“No,” came the astonishing 
answer. 

“Then whose train is it?” 
I asked with heat, regretting the 
almost total lack of good swear- 
words in the Turkish language. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘ that 
coach is nothing to do with me. 
My responsibility ends with this 
second-class coach to which yours 
is hitched.” 

“Then who is responsible for 
the sleeper ?”’ 

“The Sleeper Company, of 
course! And their nearest agent 
is in Ankara. You can complain 
to him when you get there.”” And, 
shutting his notebook, he walked 
away. 

My host, seeing my helpless 
rage, tried to soothe me. 

“ Kusurumuza bakmayin,”’ he 
said apologetically. ‘* Please pay 
no regard to our deficiencies ! 
This is just @ la T'urka.” 

I knew the expression. It 
means ‘in the Turkish fashion,’ 
as opposed to @ la Franka, ‘ in 
the manner of the Franks’ or 
Europeans. 

Suddenly the attendant arrived, 
with two minutes to go before 
the train was due to draw out. 
He was huffy, short of temper and 
out of breath. 

“This coach isn’t going,” he 
announced. “TI only got in 
at 5 p.m. today and I am not 
starting; again now.’’ And, un- 
locking one of the doors, he 
entered and locked himself inside, 
in high dudgeon and complete 
darkness. We waited. So did 
the train. At about 7.16 P.M. 
another lowly railway official 
arrived and announced that an- 
other sleeping-coach was coming. 
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We went on waiting, and it began 
to get unseasonably and suddenly 
cold. The railway employee went 
away. After another ten minutes 
another light engine arrived almost 
silently and gently bumped the 
rear end of the coach. It waited. 
So did we. At length another 
employee arrived, whistle in his 
mouth, and hitched on the engine. 
Another blast or two on the 
whistle signalled the light engine 
away. There was a jolt, a suc- 
cession of slamming noises all 
the way up the train, and a 
perfect frenzy of hysterical, rapid, 
staccato blasts of alarm from 
about twenty whistles. A great 
roar of protest came from the 
huge engine of Czechoslovakian 
make, at the front of the train, 
which had been waiting to start 
for over half an hour. It seemed 
as if all the railway officials 
within earshot, and the engine- 
driver too, were determined to 
make it plain to the driver of 
the light engine that the sleeping- 
coach had not yet been detached 
from the rest of the train. 

“ Kusurumuza bakmayin!” re- 
peated my host. ‘“ You are 
having a fine demonstration to- 
night of @ la Turka!” 

Ten minutes later another 
sleeper arrived and was success- 
fully coupled. I gave the attend- 
ant the form with my name 
spelt so phonetically on it. He 
looked at it with puckered brows. 
But it was not my name that 

ras worrying him. 

“Number 10 berth?” he 
asked. ‘‘ There is no berth with 
that number in this coach. You 
had better take Number 2.” 

As I moved off I could hear 
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him apportioning numbers 6 and 
7 to a couple whose forms entitled 
them to non - existent berths 
numbered 12 and 13. Poor man, 
he was the victim of much 
undeserved anger from his com- 
patriots before the muddle was 
solved. I begged my friend to 
wait no longer on the cold 
platform but to go home. 

‘**No, no!” he laughed good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ There has been 
so much a la Turka tonight, who 
knows if it is finished yet ?” 

At 8.12 P.M., an hour and a 
quarter late, the train pulled out. 
After giving the attendant time 
to recover his equanimity, I rang 
the bell. 

“1 was told that while there 
was no restaurant-car on this 
train, there would be a buffet. 
Is that so?” 

“ Vallahi!” he answered. 
‘** There should be a buffet, Bey 
Efendi, but goodness knows if 
there is anything to eat. You 
see, I wasn’t expecting to leave 
until tomorrow and naturally | 
left things until the morning. As 
you see, I haven’t had time yet 
to put out clean towels and soap. 
I was on my way to the café 
when they called me back.” 

I made sympathetic noises, 
though I felt a little perturbed 
that the buffet could offer nothing 
to eat. I was congratulating 
myself on having bought two 
tins of sardines, when the attend- 
ant interrupted me apologetically. 

* Kusurumuza bakmayin!” (1 
was getting a little tired of that 
phrase). “I may have some 
bread !”’ 

He went off and came back 
about fifteen minutes later with 
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half a loaf and, most unex- 
pectedly, a couple of eggs, sur le 
plat, excellently cooked. 

“T found these two eggs in 
the locker,’ he explained with 
pride. ‘Thank Allah, they are 
fresh! So I brought them to you 
as you are the only foreigner on 
the train.” 

This courtesy, too, was @ la 
Turka, and done with no eye to 
&@ subsequent tip. Soon we left 
the incredibly fertile Cilician plain 
and began to climb the rugged 
Taurus Mountains. The carriage 
became suffocatingly hot, for the 
heating was on at full blast. I 
turned off the radiator in my com- 
partment and then, well knowing 
that it would take some time to 
cool down, opened the window 
regardless of the smuts which 
would certainly enter. To my 
astonishment I found that it was 
now snowing outside. And snow- 
ing fast. And thickly. It is 
unusual to get snow so early in 
the year, except-on the mountain 
tops, and I expected that it 
was but a freak fall of which 


wll traces would soon disappear. 
After a little reflection I thought 
that the train, far from climbing 
@ particular peak, was making 
its way by a fairly severe gradient 
from sea level up to the Anatolian 


about three 
high. We were 
not yet anywhere near that 
altitude. Did that mean that it 
was snowing fast, or even faster, 
on the plateau? But I could not 
believe that it would last. Gone 
by morning, thought I as I 
undressed and got into bed. But 
before | went to sleep I could feel 
that the train, like the elements 


plateau, roughly 
thousand feet 
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outside, was making heavy 
weather up that gradient. We 
stopped for a long time at some 
wayside station, and my next 
memory was of a jarring sound 
as of driving-wheels whirring on 
the rails but getting no grip. The 
train came to a standstill. Snow 
or no snow, I opened the window 
and peered out. To my astonish- 
ment I was no longer in the last 
carriage but somewhere about the 
middle of the train, there being 
some half-dozen goods - wagons 
between me and the light on the 
side of the last van. A railway- 
man shouting a name walked 
past my window towards the 
rear. 

** What’s 
asked. 
‘73 Sky’s 


up, Efendi?” I 


up,’ or something 


equally curt, he mumbled as he 
staggered along, hands deep in 


his trousers’ pockets, shouting 
for Nejdet. Ahead the open 
fire-box of the engine cast a 
brief but warm and lurid light 
on the snow-covered slopes, and 
lit up the still falling snowflakes, 
before it was closed once more. 
The curt gentleman returned 
and trudged back towards the 
engine, and the train suddenly 
started running backwards. Back 
and back we went for about ten 
kilometres and then stopped again, 
this time at the same wayside 
station, set in a cleft of the 
mountains. But the station had 
two spurs, as I saw with another 
swift glance through the windows, 
and soon we were shunting about, 
engaged, as I expected, in shed- 
ding some of our additional 
goods-wagons. I fell asleep work- 
ing out a complicated mancuvre 
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which would leave the unwanted 
coaches in one of the spurs but 
would reattach the end van to 
my coach. Sleepily I felt a jerk, 
and realised subconsciously that 
we were off once more. IL awoke 
some hours later to find the 
carriage full of acrid smoke. As 
the radiator had been. still 
scorchingly hot I had left the 
window a trifle open, but now we 
were in a tunnel which seemed to 
rival even the Simplon in length. 
The fumes were choking and 
revolting. I shut the window, 
noted with satisfaction that the 
radiator was fairly cool, wrapped 
the blankets round myself, and 
once more fell asleep. 

When I awoke the train was at 
a standstill. Thinking we were 
at some station I rolled over and 
courted that last half-hour in bed 
which I always so much enjoy. 
It was light outside. Suddenly 
the train gave a couple of toots 
on the whistle, there was a jerk, 
and we were off again. But 
there seemed to be something 
wrong with the train’s motion. 
Could we be going back again, or 
was I dreaming? Unable to bear 
the suspense, I scratched away 
some of the ice which had formed 
on the inside of the window-pane 
and realised that we were indeed 
in reverse. Also that it was still 
snowing. But this time we were 
on the platear, out of the Taurus, 
and all round was the plain. It 
was white, of course, but there 
could have been no gradient of 
any severity. Wondering what 
was how the matter, and speculat- 
ing upon whether the engine- 
driver had decided to leave some 
more coaches, of which mine 
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would be one, at some wayside 
station, I began to dress. It was 
now rather cold, so I turned on 
the radiator again. I noticed 
that the pipe which ran along the 
length of the coach and fed each 
separate radiator was itself only 
lukewarm. Soon we came to a 
halt. I peered out and saw a 
single, small hut-like building 
beside the line. I saw the snow 
was about two feet deep. And 
all else about us was blank 
whiteness. It was difficult to 
see through the snow, but, as 
far as visibility went, there was 
scarcely a rise in the ground and 
certainly not a single tree. This 
did not surprise me ; for one can 
travel miles on the Anatolian 
Plateau and never see a tree or 
bush except on the immediate 
confines of a village. A _ little 
anxious about our fate, I went 
along to the attendant and asked 
him what was the matter. 

‘It’s the snow, Bey Efendi,” 
he replied. ‘The engine can’t 
get on any farther. We shall 
have to stop here until they send 
out a snow-plough from Konya.” 

*“ Konya?” I asked incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ But that’s a long way 
off. How long will the snow- 
plough take to reach us ? ”’ 

** We’re in the hands of Allah,” 
he replied. ‘* The station-master 
at this little place is getting a 
message through as best he can, 
but there is some doubt whether 
the telegraph-line is down or 
not.” 

* Doesn't the 
know ?”’ I asked. 

‘He can get no reply to his 
calling. But the people at Konya 
are bound to know that the line is 


station-master 
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blocked, so no doubt they will 
send out the plough anyhow.” 

** Inshallah!’’ I added piously. 

** Yes, indeed. Inshallah !”’ 

There was nothing to do except 
to wait. Normally, and under 
the best conditions, it took about 
six hours to get to Konya from 
where we were. How fast could a 
snow-plough work, I wondered. 
It was a single-line railway, 80 
how many other trains, goods or 
passenger, were similarly stranded, 
some facing Konya and some the 
Cilician Gates? What about 
Ulukishla, I wondered. Surely 
a place like that would have a 
snow-plough? And wasn’t it 
nearer than Konya’? I went in 
search once more of the attend- 
ant, but he didn’t know the 
answer. Possibly, he hazarded, 
if there were ploughs at Ulukishla, 
they might be earmarked for the 
stretch through the mountains or 
the stretch towards Kayseri. No 
doubt the station-master, small 
and insignificant though his 
station might be, knew his orders, 
and if he was trying to get on to 
Konya, Konya was the right 
answer. And stillit snowed. The 
first thing to run out was food. 
The larder not having had a 
chance of being stocked up, there 
was now nothing left except 
three loaves of bread, bought at 
the last station before we began 
the ascent of the Taurus, and 
some tea and coffee. There were 
fifteen of us in the sleeping-coach, 
counting children, and so the 
bread was rationed out at a fifth 
of a loaf apiece, the equivalent 
of about two thick slices. The 
tea and coffee were none too 
plentiful either, and the attendant 
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urged extreme caution in their 
consumption. However, nobody 
was particularly despondent, least 
of all the Turks with their Islamic 
streak of fatalism. Most of us 
had some other food ; I had my 
two tins of sardines and a basket 
of mellow tangerines; the Turks 
had various concoctions from 
their own kitchens, plus sundry 
fruits and vegetables. 

Then, after a couple of hours, 
it began to blow. Not just an 
ordinary blow but something 
whose gusts hit the train with the 
buffets of a prize-fighter hitting 
@ punch-ball. The snow, driven 
before the blast, piled up on one 
side of the train and the windows 
were entirely obscured. With 
each buffet even the solid metal 
coach, of good British workman- 
ship and made at Smethwick, 
rocked appreciably on its springs. 
It became colder and colder. I 
heard somebody ring the bell for 
the attendant and ask him to 
stoke up the heating, which was 
independent of the rest of the 
train and worked from a boiler at 
one end. I heard the attendant 
reply that he had to husband his 
coal; for who knew how long we 
would be here, and a little warmth 
in the pipes was better than a 
few hours of heat and then 
nothing but frost. 

‘* Are you short of coal?” I 
heard the passenger ask. 

“Bey Efendi, I have enough 
only for about seven hours more 
at this rate. No, the engine fuel 
is not suitable and, besides, the 
driver has to keep his fires going 
for goodness knows how long and 
then have enough left to pull the 
train into Konya.” 
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We sat about, and after two 
hours or so the tempest ceased. It 
seemed, momentarily at any rate, 
to have blown the snow away. 
Looking out of the windows of 
the corridor on the lee-side of 
the train we saw a great wrack of 
cloud still driving eastwards. 
Angry clouds, irritated at being 
unceremoniously shooed away, 
opened now and then as if in- 
advertently, sufficiently to reveal 
between their ragged garments a 
patch of blue sky from which the 
sun seemed to take the oppor- 
tunity to peep, almost furtively, 
and remind us that he was 
still there to comfort us if only 
the clouds would give him the 
chance. But gradually they con- 
solidated their position; they 
closed up their battered ranks, 
and the wind died down as if 
exhausted and left the sky to 
their undisputed mastery. They 
hung there—heavy, leaden, and 
menacing—throughout the rest 
of the day. But it did not snow 
any more. 

I got out on the lee-side of the 
train where the snow was not so 
deep and walked up towards the 
engine. Every window was, not 
unnaturally, closed tightly and 
it was difficult to see how the 
rest of the passengers were faring, 
for every pane of glass was 
fogged over on the inside. The 
great engine was fizzing in the 
way of all engines, but the cab 
was deserted, the driver and 
fireman having wisely gone for 
shelter to the station-master’s 
minute office, from the chimney 
of which thin wisps of blue smoke 
were intermittently exploded and 
dispersed by fitful gusts of faint 
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breeze. Clambering into the front 
of the leading coach I made my 
way along the inside of the train. 
Two coaches of sullen soldiery, 
with their threadbare greatcoats 
wrapped closely round their 
stocky, sturdy bodies over well- 
worn, shoddy and _ shapeless 
uniforms, watched me in curious 
silence as I moved through them 
where they sat uncomplainingly. 
They had perhaps nobody to 
whom to complain, but, even if 
they had, none of them would 
have said a word. Whatever 
shortcomings he may have as a 
mechanic or technician, the Turk 
is not just a soldier: he is a 
proper soldier. He knows where 
his duty lies and he does it. He 


knows he has no rights and, even 
if he had, none of his newspapers 
would dare to tell him what they 
were ; and so he philosophically 


takes the rough with the smooth, 
and it is usually the rough which 
predominates. He is a man of 
almost unequalled fortitude. A 
la Turka once more, but with 
what a difference ! 

The other coaches contained 
the usual cross-section of any 
population carried in any train 
in any country. Farmers, 
shepherds, artisans, small traders; 
the occasional flashy young man 
with flashy clothes, good looks 
and a weak mouth ; business men 
in a small way ; here and there a 
junior officer on leave; women 
dressed in poorly designed and 
poorly cut European clothing, 
others in the voluminous trousers 
and amorphous upper garments 
of the peasant; children of all 
ages and variously dressed, from 
the baby in arms wrapped in 
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swaddling clothes and tied with 
them to a straight piece of board, 
to girls and boys of fourteen or so, 
their large brown or black eyes 
watching me in complete silence. 
Now and then there would be 
somebody, child or adult, with a 
skin almost Seandinavian in its 
fairness, and eyes with the almost 
colourless pupils that one finds 
occasionally among the Turks. 
There was neither restaurant-car 
nor buffet for them, nor was 
there any opportunity or means 
to brew a hot cup of tea or coffee. 
They sat there tired, sleepy and 
hungry, for much of the food 
they had brought had given out; 
but, despite all that, they were as 
uncomplaining as the troops in 
the leading coaches. Not even a 
child whimpered. Their carriages 
were still warm, partly from the 
sombre warmth of the heating 
system and partly from the close 
juxtaposition of so many human 
bodies. The air in the carriages 
was rank and reeked of humanity, 
of stale sweat, of garlic, and of 
long - unwashed garments; but 
it would have required a strong- 
minded man to throw open a 
window and let out any of that 
precious fug. 

In contrast, conditions in the 
sleeper were startling. Cigarette 
smoke hung about the corridors 
it is true, but the relative clarity 
of the air hit me like a sledge- 
hammer. So, after 4 few momenta, 
did the cold. I stepped into the 
corridor and put my hand up to 
the hot-water pipe which ran 
along it. The attendant was 
watching me in a sort of lifeless 
way from his little seat at the 
end of the corridor. 
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“ Kémiir bitti, Bey Efendi,” he 
announced. ‘ The coal is finished. 
But I have put your blankets 
out in case you need them.” 

And I soon found that I did 
need them. It was 4.50 P.M. and 
already the light was failing. 
Settling myself on my seat, I 
wrapped the two blankets round 
me and went on with my book. 
Presently the attendant arrived 
and gave me a cup of hot tea. 

“That’s the last,’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘ and even that is the 
second brew from those tea-leaves. 
I gave the others their ration while 
you were out, and now there is 
nothing to do but to wait until 
we get to Konya and I can stock 
up again.” 

“Any news of 
plough ?”’ I asked. 

“None. The station-master 
hasn’t been able to get through 
either to Konya or to Ulukishla, 
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the snow- 


so the line must be faulty on 


both sides of us. Ya, Allah!” 

There was nothing to do but 
to wait. I wondered whether I 
should be warmer with the door 
into the corridor shut, a8 my own 
varmth was all I had to rely 
upon, or whether it was better 
left open so that a general air of 
warmth would percolate through 
the coach. At least with it open 
I could hear the voices of some of 
my fellow travellers, and I decided 
that, cold or no cold, that was 
more cheerful. It grew dark, 
and a moon, nearly full, began 
to illumine the snowy waste. 
Miraculously the clouds had all 
gone. I can remember wondering 
where they could have gone to, 
retreating so furtively and so 
successfully without their depar- 
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ture being noticed. But the 
moon, fair though her counten- 
ance seemed, was a treacherous 
trollop, smiling and greeting us 
as it were with fair words whilst 
her cold heart began to freeze 
the marrow in our bones. The 
stars looked clear and brittle 
and almost low enough in the 
sky for one to reach up and pluck 
them for a posy of ice flowers. 
But I would have exchanged 
all this meretricious beauty for 
the sullen clouds without a qualm. 
I knew that such conditions 
in the sky betokened nothing 
but a villainously cold night, 
and prepared myself accordingly. 
Removing not a vestige of my 
clothing, not even my tie, I put 
on my overcoat, buttoned it 
right up to the neck, covered 
myself with the blankets and 
courted sleep. 

That is not a night upon which 
I look back with pleasure. The 
insidious cold penetrated the walls 
of the coach, the blankets, the 
overcoat, and my clothing, and 
gripped my very vitals. Soon 
we were all stamping about with 
our blankets draped over our 
shoulders, or doing the simpler 
P.T. exercises to try to restore 
some sort of circulation in our 
arteries. Luckily there were some 
spare blankets in the coach and 
these were wrapped round and 
round the three or four children, 
80 that they looked like the 
fleshy cocoons of some monstrous 
moth. An hour or so before 
dawn we heard a locomotive in 
the distance and, shortly after, 
the plough arrived—the snow 
rearing up and falling off its 
blades until it came to a stop 
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opposite the tiny station. An 
anxious crowd, unmindful of the 
really bitter cold, gathered round 
the newly arrived engine, seeking 
news. Apparently the snowfall 
was not only unseasonable but 
severe. The day on which it 
began had broken clear and fairly 
farm, with no hint of what was 
impending. Many shepherds and 
sheep had failed to return to 
Konya and the intervening vil- 
lages, and the ominous looks on 
the faces of the group of men 
showed clearly what they thought 
their fate had been. Meanwhile 
we had to wait, because a train 
coming from the opposite direc- 
tion was following in the wake 
of the snow-plough, which now 
left us and continued towards 
Ulukishla. We settled down 
grimly to wait, and after about 
an hour the train drewin. It was 
a goods train, and its crew looked 
absolutely exhausted. After some 
more grave conversation between 
them and our train staff and 
passengers, our engine gave a 
shriek, its wheels whirred round 
until they got a grip, and we 
were off again. But slowly and 
circumspectly, with much use of 
the whistle at blind corners; 
for although it was practically 
certain that there was no train 
ahead of us on the single line, we 
could not be sure. The telegraph 
at our little station was still out 
of order. The sun was now fairly 
well up in the sky and a little 
warmth began to steal into our 
bodies. After another hour or 
so the frost on the inside of the 
windows began to melt and we 
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could once more see the country- 
side clearly. Here and there we 
saw @ line of telegraph - posts 
betokening the presence of a 
road, but of the road itself there 
was ho sign except an occasional 
stranded lorry or bus. We could 
not make out what had happened 
to the passengers—gone off on 
foot to the nearest village, no 
doubt. From the second station 
after the one where we had spent 
the night we were able to move 
more safely; for the station- 
master was in communication 
with stations to the west but not 
to the east. At about noon we 
arrived at one rather bigger than 
the others, and heard tales of woe 
and loss of life among shepherds 
and sheep and cows and goats. 
The attendant was able to buy 
a few eggs but no bread; for 
whatever had been available had 
been hungrily bought by the 
other passengers before he got a 
chance. At length we arrived in 
Kony, nearly thirty hours late, 
tired, dirty, unkempt and hungry. 
The passengers descended and 
made their way quietly and 
sullenly off the platform. Nobody 
was in high spirits, but nobody 
was complaining to his neighbour. 
Even the small children, poor 
little underelothed brats, allowed 
themselves to be carried off with- 
out a murmur. There is some- 
thing fine in that belief which 
lays all events at the feet of 
Allah, and which has become 
such @ tradition that even small 
children do not think it fitting to 
cry in adversity. <A la Turka? 
Yes, indeed ! 
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THE flaws in my character 
are legion, but they have not 
hitherto included any tendency 
to reminisce about fishing. In 
an endeavour to excuse the 
following lapse I must accord- 
ingly maintain that although it 
may be just as unlikely, it is in 
fact a good deal more truthful 
than the majority of anglers’ 
tales. Neither the place nor 
the characters are fictitious. Just 
the names. 

I should probably never have 
gone near Yaldon if it had not 
been for David Williamson. For 
one thing I despise lake fishing, 
and for another, Yaldon is at 
the opposite end of the country. 
But Williamson is a man of 
purpose. He goes there every 
year at the beginning of the 
season, in May, and he hates 
going alone. Previously I had 
managed to resist persuasion on 
one plea or another, but this 
time, whether by accident or 
design, he approached me when 
my resistance was unusually 
low. I was suffering from a 
violent attack of hay fever and 
would have given anything for 
a change of air. I would even 
have accompanied him to 
Yaldon. I did so. 

“You won’t regret it,’ he 
assured me. ‘It’s a_ lovely 
place, and the trout run up to 
four or five pounds.” 

“Cannibals?” I 
caustically. 

Williamson 
heavens, 


inquired 


* Good 


exclaimed. 


flushed. 
no,” he 
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** Nice clean fish, brownies and 
rainbow. I had twelve last year, 
averaging over two and a half. 
Thirty-three pounds in all.” 

A violent fit of sneezing dis- 
tracted me from inquiring why 
the devil no part of this mam- 
moth bag had come my way. 
Williamson retreated. 

‘** Thursday, then, after 
lunch,” he called. “ Bring all 
you’ve got in the way of warm 
clothes and oilskins.”’ 

So far quite conventional and 
uninteresting. I mentioned the 
matter to my wife, and she, 
behind a few thin protests, was 
obviously delighted. She had 
endured as much as she could 
of my nasal convulsions. What- 
ever my allergy was, she was 
allergic to it. She would have 
a nice rest, and get some reading 
done. I was not to hurry back. 

I also mentioned it to Braddle- 
Greene. This was a stupid move 
and the cause of most of the 
subsequent trouble; for Greene, 
to coin the kindest possible 
phrase, is a bounder. A heavy, 
red-faced, self-confident bounder. 
I was unlucky enough to knock 
into him on the Thursday morn- 
ing just before we left. In the 
ordinary way I would have 
hurried on with the briefest of 
references to the weather, but 
that day I was full of human 
kindness. 

“Just off to 
Williamson,” I 
** Wish us luck.” 

* You'll need it, old boy,” 


Yaldon with 
told him. 
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he replied churlishly. ‘1 went 
the year before last and didn’t 
see one solitary thing the whole 
week-end. Never again for 
B.-G., I said. I'd sooner flog the 
Serpentine.” 

“Williamson got a four- 
pounder last time,” I protested. 
“I'd willingly stay a week for 
a trout that size.” 

“A year,” scoffed Greene. 
* And then you’d have to drain 
the ruddy lake. In fact I'd lay 
a fiver you don’t get anything 
over two pounds. Those Yaldon 
fish are pretty intelligent, you 
know.” 

I felt my hackles rise. 
thing about 


Every- 
Braddle - Greene 
annoyed me. His calm assump- 
tion that I was no fisherman, 
for one thing. The fact that he 
had ever polluted the place 
with his presence, for another. 


I raised my nose to the sky and 
let him have both barrels. 

‘“* Make it a tenner and I’m 
with you,” I gasped, when the 


echoes had subsided. I watched 
him apprehensively through 
tear-dimmed eyes. He wouldn’t 
accept, of course—or would he? 

Greene hesitated for the barest 
fraction of a second. “ A fiver 
a pound, then,” he agreed cheer- 
fully. “Expensive fish for 
someone, by Jove!” He lifted 
his hand in mock salute and 
wished me, with commendable 
enthusiasm, ‘tight lines.’ To 
this I added a silent prayer of 
my own. 

The fellow was perfectly right, 
of course. I am no fisherman. 
As a boy I had built up a con- 
siderable reputation with the 
worm, and later, on the isolated 
occasions when cheap fishing 
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had presented itself, I had be- 
come a competent enough down- 
stream man. But anything 
more complicated was outside 
my experience. However, Yal- 
don must surely be easy enough, 
I thought. Squatting in a boat 
chucking a string of flies to lee- 
ward, or trolling round with a 
spinner. And if Williamson had 
got twelve last May, surely I 
could get just one without much 
trouble. Greene was an ass. 
Probably thought | would not 
hold him to it. He little knew. 
By the time Williamson called 
to pick me up, the skies had 
darkened, and my spirits with 
them. I gloomily recalled the 
need for adequate ventilation in 
his car. Williamson is also a 
keen coarse fisherman, and 
coarse fishing apparently re- 
quires maggots. The upholstery 
was riddled with the things, and 
they stank to high heaven. 
This, and occasional drifts of 
burning oil through the floor- 
boards, made an unattractive 
combination. 1 opened my 
window to its full extent and 
sucked vigorously at an acid 
drop as we rattled our way 
northwards. Williamson drove 
at maximum speed, around 
forty, gripping the top of the 
wheel with both hands and 
peering eagerly ahead through 
the dirty V of the windscreen 
wiper. He talked incessantly. 
‘Funny place, Yaldon,” he 
shouted. ‘“ You might expect 
this rain to freshen things up, but 
it’s quite on the cards it'll send 
every fish to the bottom instead. 
D’you know I spent a week there 
once and never touched a thing. 
Heartbreaking.” 
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My spirits touched a new low, 
and a powerful whiff of oil-of- 
maggots eddied upwards from 
the floor to meet them. Hardly 
the moment, I thought, to men- 
tion that tenner with Greene. 
‘“What’s the hotel like?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, a very odd _ place. 
Typical fishing pub., I suppose. 
Meals at all hours—very harum- 
scarum. No staff. Manager’s 
a nice chap, though, and keeps 
a good cellar. Worst part is the 
plumbing. Never any hot water 
except in the middle of the day, 
and around midnight.” 

* You make it all sound very 
attractive,’ I said. ‘ How 
about Yaldon itself? ” 

He slowed the car almost to a 
walking pace, and I could feel 
him bulging with enthusiasm. 
“ Perfectly lovely,” he said. 
“This sort of weather would 
spoil most places, but in any 
conditions Yaldon would take 
a lot of beating. Tiny little 
village, five or six hundred feet 
up on the side of a hill running 
down to the reservoir. Lovely 
stretch of water, about two 
miles long and half a mile wide. 
Not really very big or very 
deep, but by Jove it’s got some 
good fish! They had a seven- 
teen-pounder once, up in the 
spawning beds.” 

At the theught of this gross 
and improbable monster, Wil- 
liamson’s whole countenance lit 
up, and he crushed the acceler- 
ator pedal deep into the floor- 
boards. ‘A seventeen-pound 
brown trout—what d’you think 
of that?” 

What did I think of a seven- 
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teen-pounder ? Quite a lot—a 
tenner at least. By continuing 
to press him for more and more 
fanciful details I had achieved 
a state of near exhilaration by 
the time we eventually reached 
our journey’s end. We came 
upon it in the early evening, 
just as the rain was lifting. 
Williamson’s word-picture, if not 
exactly brilliant, was at least 
accurate in its essentials—it was 
a very lovely place. As we 
topped the brow of a long 1ange 
of heath-covered hills there sud- 
denly appeared far away below 
us a great steel-blue stretch of 
water, lit here and there by a 
shaft of sunlight as the rain- 
clouds rolled back over the green 
slopes of the hills beyond. 
Although four or five miles 
distant, every detail looked re- 
freshingly clear and clean in 


contrast with the murk through 


which we had been climbing. 
The near shore was still hidden 
by the slope of the ground and 
by the roof-tops of the village, 
but on the far side each bay and 
promontory lay sharply out- 
lined against a background of 
grassy bank and fir and spruce 
plantation. The surface of the 
lake was rippled by a soft west 
wind, and I could just make out 
a few small dark specks drifting 
across it. 

Williamson brought the car 
to a shuddering halt, and sighed 
with deep satisfaction. ‘* There 
she is!” he exclaimed. ‘ The 
finest trout-fishing in England. 
Lovely, isn’t it? I can only see 
three boats, though. Bad sign. 
We'd better have a quick tea 
and go down and see what the 
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form is.—There’s the pub.” He 
indicated a large red roof some 
distance below us. ‘“‘ Not ex- 
actly Gleneagles, but adequate.” 

As we coasted on round a 
giddy hairpin bend I could see 
that the hotel did in fact suffer 
by comparison with some others 
I had known. It was colonial 
in style, and at first sight a 
bungalow, with a rusty and 
dilapidated roof of corrugated 
iron splayed outwards on all 
four sides to form a wide veran- 
dah, part enclosed, but for the 
most part open. Leading across 
the face of the hill to the front 
door was a gravel drive pitted 
with craters through which Wil- 
liamson lurched and_ splashed 
with sublime disregard. He 
was in fact still gazing down 
lakewards. 


‘What a wonderful view!” 


[exclaimed. ‘“* But very exposed 


in the winter, surely. 
not a 
slope.” 

“Exposed at any time, old 
boy,” said Williamson. ‘ You'll 
know all about it if a gale blows 
up. Roof flaps about like an 
awning. Manager’s a good chap, 
though.” 

I knew that already. It 
seemed to be Williamson’s yard- 
stick for an hotel. Some happy 
evenings would be spent round 
the bar, that was quite clear. 

We humped our gear indoors 
and set about looking for some 
beds. The good chap, for reasons 
no doubt connected with last 
night’s takings, was not there to 
greet us, 80 we appropriated the 
first two rooms along the ground- 
floor corridor. Williamson 

H 


There’s 
tree to be seen on this 
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pressed me with heavy humour 
to take the double. ‘“ The only 
snag you'll find,” he said, “ is 
that you’re a bit farther away 
from the boiler.” 

We unpacked, and a leisurely 
tea was brought to us by an aged 
retainer, together with the in- 
formation that the management 
was away for the day. Then, 
fortified, we set out to make 
contact with some of William- 
son’s fishing cronies. 

Five minutes drive down a 
near - vertical village street 
brought us to the shore of the 
reservoir, near the dam. Skid- 
ding sharply right-handed we 
passed behind a thick planta- 
tion of fir, and through a white 
gate marked Private. Yaldon 
Water Board, Cutting through 
the plantation we arrived at 
the Angler’s Hut, an attractive 
little half-timbered cottage 
standing with its back to the 
wood and its front windows 
looking over the water across a 
broad expanse of lush green 
lawn. Williamson parked his 
loathsome vehicle beside a vast 
Rolls-Royce, and we sat there 
for a few moments while he 
explained the geography of the 
place. The sky by this time 
was clear of cloud and it had 
become a perfect, still, sunlit 
evening. The reservoir, framed 
by the gap in the trees, and 
with that wide carpet of grass 
in the foreground, looked very 
beautiful indeed. Here and 
there a boat-load of anglers 
drifted placidly, and at wide 
intervals along the bank one or 
two thigh-booted stalwarts were 
at work. Yes, this was the 
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place to catch fish, I thought. 
My ten pounds was in the bag. 

We went into the hut. The 
principal room was sparsely 
furnished, except that, displayed 
in glass cases round the walls, 
were some of the largest and 
most melancholy stuffed trout 
I have ever seen. On a table in 
one corner of the room stood an 
enormous spring-balance, and a 
number of trays to receive the 
day’s catch. Only two of these 
were in use. There were three 
smallish fish on one, and a very 
small fish indeed on the other. 

** Good God, Angus!” shouted 
Williamson to some personage 
seated in an inner room, “is 
that all you can show for to- 
day?” 

‘“* Aye, Mister Williamson,” 
“ame the sad reply. ‘* Yon’s 
the lot. And a sight better than 
yesterday at that.” 


I felt really sorry for William- 


son. He looked, all of a sudden, 
quite shaken and ill. To spare 
his feelings as far as possible I 
walked across to examine one of 
the glass cases. 

‘But what’s the trouble, 
Angus ?”’ I heard him ask. 

‘* Well, it’s a late season, sir, 
and there’s an awfu’ lot of feed 
in the loch. The fish are no’ 
rising to the fly, that’s the size 
of it.” 

I peered at the inscription on 
the case, hoping to derive some 
small comfort from this evidence 
of past achievement. After all, 
if such a fish had been caught 
fairly recently, there must be 
brothers and sisters still about. 

Brown Trout, 8 lb. 10 oz., I 
read. June 24th, 1904. 
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Fifty years old! Not much 
comfort there. I joined William- 
son in the office. He seemed to 
be listening to a sad story. The 
severe February weather was 
coming in for most of the blame. 
In the four days since the season 
opened there had not been a 
fish caught except on a spinner. 

‘** Never mind,” said William- 
son, trying valiantly to recover 
his composure. ‘ We’ll shake 
‘em up. Did you manage to get 
me a boatman, Angus ? ” 

‘* That I did not, sir,” replied 
Angus flatly. ‘ And as a matter 
of fact there’s a gale warning 
for the morrow. Did ye no’ hear 
it?” 

We left the hut in a state 
of considerable gloom. A gale 
warning with no boatman was 
literally a bitter blow. But by 
midnight, things had assumed a 
different complexion. William- 
son was on Van der Hum 
doubles, while I had selected 
from behind the bar the bottle 
with the highest spirit content— 
Green Chartreuse, 75 per cent 
proof. The manager was on 
both, whichever came to hand. 
I agreed with Williamson, he 
was a very nice chap. 

During the remainder of the 
night I was dimly aware that 
the wind was doing its best with 
the roof of that hotel, which 
behaved exactly as predicted, 
like a loose awning; while the 
gusts roared down the chimney 
of my room like a rush hour 
in the London Tube. It was 
bitterly cold. 

Next morning the reservoir 
was a cauldron. Swathed in 
every available garment, and 
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feeling very sorry for ourselves, 
we trundled our fishing-gear and 
our bag lunches down to the 
hut. Williamson was in a stub- 
born mood and insisted in spite 
of the conditions that we must 
make use of the boat he had 
booked. This meant, appar- 
ently, that I would do the row- 
ing while he sat in the back, 
looking after our two spinning- 
rods. He muttered something 
about a ‘gammy’ arm. There 
was no one else out except 
for one or two of the hardier 
bankers. 

It took me about an hour to 
pull that blasted boat into the 
comparative shelter of the 
north-east corner. We stayed 
there until tea-time in acute 
discomfort and not without 
occasional twinges of nausea, by 
which time we had thrashed out 
of the lake most of the water that 
the wind had not already dealt 
with. But fast as we worked, 
the rain and the hail gained on 
us. There was never a sign of 
a fish and I think we really only 
went on with the job to keep up 
our circulation. As far as I was 
concerned the one bright spot 
about that part of the day was 
my nose, which never once let 
me down. Perhaps in a really 
high wind it is physically impos- 
sible to sneeze. 

The weather improved in the 
evening, and Williamson hooked 
a nice rainbow while we were 
trolling round in the lee of the 
embankment, but then of course 
he had to lose it just as it was 
coming nicely to the net. Per- 
haps we should have taken 
comfort that one fish at any rate 
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had a lower 1.Q. than the rest, 
but in fact we were too tired to 
care, and we both went early 
and morosely to bed. 

That night there was peace in 
the hotel. Overwhelmed with 
exhaustion as I was, it would 
have taken more than William- 
son’s snores to disturb me, or the 
occasional twangs made by the 
roof as it brooded over the beat- 
ing it had taken in the previous 
night’s gale. I slept, thank 
heavens, a heavy, dreamless 
sleep. 

Saturday morning was bright 
and clear, and as | stood waiting 
in vain for the chill to run off 
the hot tap I lifted up my voice 
in song. Apart from one or two 
physical reminders the horrors 
of yesterday were forgotten. 
Today was the day. 

Williamson agreed. A night’s 
rest, without recourse to Van 
der Hum, had worked wonders 
with his constitution. During 
breakfast he outlined his plan 
of campaign in detail, to the 
detriment of the table - cloth. 
We would troll this way and 
that way, he with a gold Devon 
and I with a silver. We would 
drift hither and thither. That 
was a good spot. This was a 
good fly. . . 

The management wished us 
luck as we took our picnic 
lunches. ‘* We give a bottle of 
Bollinger for anything over four 
pounds, you know,” he smiled. 
** Provided it’s caught fair.” 

I wondered whether William- 
son had got his bottle all right 
last year. 

“Certainly I did,’ he said, 
‘* but there was such a crowd in 
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the pub. that I saw very little of 
it. But tonight we'll have it 
all to ourselves.” 

This was the moment to men- 
tion my little wager with 
Braddle-Greene. To my great 
relief Williamson was delighted. 
“My dear chap,” he said, 
‘“you’re on to a good thing. 
Four-pounders are scarce, but a 
two-pounder’s a tiddler. B.-G.’s 
an ass. Come on, let’s go and 
get it!” 

There can be few pleasures to 
compare with that first opti- 
mistic hour of a fisherman’s day 
by the water. That morning we 
were further heartened by the 
sight of two nice fat fellows on 
a tray in the hut, both caught 
on a fly, according to Angus, in 
the first few minutes after fish- 
ing started. I was so much 
uplifted that I bought a new 
cast from him. 

“A Dunkaild, Alexann-dra 
and a Peter Koss,” he said, 
savouring the words. ‘“Daidly.”’ 

Well, they may have been, 
but it soon became quite obvious 
that as far as the fish were con- 
cerned they were only deadly in 
their dullness. When we landed 
again for lunch we were both 
still empty-handed. 

“We should have been down 
at eight, like that other chap,” 
I grumbled. ‘ Or earlier. We 
haven’t all that much time left.” 

‘* Not allowed to fish earlier,” 
Williamson replied. ‘ Or later 
than one hour after sunset. 
Heaven knows why. Afraid 
someone’ll get drowned in the 
drinking-water, I suppose.”’ 

I pondered this piece of infor- 
mation as we gnawed our way 
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through our sandwiches. I was 
slowly forming a theory. ‘“ It’s 
my belief these fish are a good 
deal wiser than we give them 
credit for,’ I said. ‘ They 
know the hours as well as we do. 
They spend the day grubbing on 
the bottom and munching snails, 
and they don’t come up until 
night for fly. If we do draw a 
blank again today I’m jolly 
well going to take a boat out 
late, when Angus and his hench- 
men are all tucked up in bed. 
I’m damned if Greene’s going 
to get away with it as easily as 
this.” 

Williamson was not impressed. 
‘* That’s a dam’-fool notion,’’ he 
said. ‘* You’d be nabbed for 
poaching and you'd never be 
able to fish here again. Any- 
way I don’t suppose there is any 
fly after dark, and furthermore 
it’s a fiver to a blood orange the 
boats are padlocked.” 

‘“Have you anything better 
to suggest, then?” I inquired 
testily. ‘‘ Don’t forget I stand 
to lose ten pounds on this miser- 
able pond of yours. How about 
worming, or tickling—is that up 
your street? And what did 
your manager pal mean by 
‘caught fair’? How d’you set 
about it unfairly ?— pinch a 
seventeen-pounder out of the 
hatchery when no one’s look- 
ing?” 

Williamson laughed. ‘* There’s 
nothing in the hatchery, old boy, 
except in the spawning season. 
Quite an idea, though. Smuggle 
it down to your boat, fix the 
hook firmly in its jaw and hurl 
it in the reservoir nice and near 
the hut so everyone can see 
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you playing it. Oh, no! That's 
no good. Brilliant but imprac- 
ticable.”’ 

‘“* Well, then, it'll have to be 
night work,” I said. ‘ After all 
[I’m paying thirty bob a day; 
surely they won’t grudge me 
just one little fish.” 

We let the matter rest there 
while we went on with our 
afternoon’s trolling, but I could 
see that Williamson’s suppressed 
poaching instincts were battling 
with his nonconformist con- 
science. There are generations 
of bad Celtie blood in his veins. 

“What they do on_ the 
Dovey,” he said at last, ‘‘ is to 
float out a plank with about 
twenty droppers under it, and 
catch ’em on worms. When 
the plank is half-submerged by 
fish they haul it in. Very 
effective, I believe.” 

“* Dear me,” I laughed, ‘* what 
you don’t do on the Dovey. 
Why not a proper otterboard, 
or a Mills bomb, or even a 
couple of electric rods ? ” 

Williamson looked aggrieved. 
‘It’s you that wants to do the 
poaching, not me. I’m having 
no hand init. Ask Angus if he’s 
got any luminous,spinners, and 
see what he says.” 

I didn’t do quite that, but 
when we arrived at the hut for 
tea, still empty-handed, I was 
desperate enough for any stupid- 
ity. From the walls the stuffed 
monsters looked contemptuously 
down like so many family por- 
traits. A few dejected anglers 
sat about staring, equally 
glassy-eyed, at the ceiling. I 
squared my shoulders and strode 
purposefully into the office. 
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* Angus,” I said, “‘I want 
to take home something suitable 
for night fishing. What would 
you recommend ?”’ I had some 
little difficulty in meeting his 
eye, but I think my _ voice 
sounded innocent enough. 

“At night, indeed. Would 
it be for a loch or a river?” 

** Oh—er—a loch. A _ reser- 
voir, that is.” 

Angus looked thoughtful. He 
rasped his chin between thumb 
and forefinger and contemplated 
his own preserves through the 
office window. I had an uneasy 
feeling that he was not deceived. 

‘Well, in this place, if you 
were allowed to fish at night— 
which, mark you, you’re not— 
you couldna do better than a 
big three-decker like a Demon 
or a Terror. Work it fast and 
you'd maybe get a good fish.” 

He turned swiftly round to 
face me: a large man, heavy- 
browed, dour. ‘* Would you be 
taking one of those ? ” 

“Kr, yes. I'll have—er— 
both of them,” I said weakly. 

I changed the subject as best 
I could while handing over the 
money, and still chatting of this 
and that withdrew a little sheep- 
ishly to have my tea. 

‘“ What the devil d’you want 
those things for? ’’ asked Wil- 
liamson. 

{ kicked him under the table. 
“S-sh!’? I cautioned. “ Pas 
To stick in 


devant les enfants. 
my hat, of course!” 


> he hissed. 


“You're crazy,’ 
‘“ You’ve no better chance at 
night than any other time. 
And you'll have to go alone. 


I'll have no hand in it.” 
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There was still just a possi- 
bility, of course, that we would 
break our duck with the evening 
rise; but it was not to be. 
They were rising all right, and 
some of them very big, but the 
water was glassy calm and they 
would not have touched any- 
thing but a dry fly. Williamson 
was in the depths of gloom. 
“This is the worst two days 
I’ve ever had here,”’ he grumbled 
as we pulled disconsolately back 
to the hut in the gathering dark- 
ness. ‘I’m sorry to have 
dragged you all this way for 
nothing.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ [ reassured him. 
“ Tve enjoyed it. There couldn’t 
be a lovelier place. Just look!” 
And indeed there was beauty in 
the very air—in the darkening 
blue of the sky as the first pin- 
prick stars flickered above the 
soft outline of the hills—in the 
gentle slopes behind the bank 
where cattle moved ghost-like 
towards the lighted farmhouse 
windows—in the water round 
us, a purple mirror to the slowly 
fading sunset—in the fishermen 
themselves, standing waist-deep 
and still, like sentries posted 
round the shore—and even in 
the Angler’s Hut, ablaze with 
light against the dark back- 
ground of the trees, where the 
sinister Angus was no doubt 
waiting to see us safely off the 
premises. 

But Angus, apparently, was in 
no great hurry. Indeed, he made 
us quite a pretty little farewell 
speech, and apologised for the 
poor fishing. ‘‘Come back when 
the air’s a wee bit warmer,” 
he advised. ‘‘ There’ll be grand 
sport then, I’m thinking.” 
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“He little knows,” I mur- 
mured to Williamson as we 
drove off. ‘I, for one, will be 
back long before that.”’ 


I would have come back 
alone, sure enough, if it had not 
been for the extraordinary 
fascination Williamson seemed 
to find in the Van der Hum 
bottle. Saturday was a full 
night in the hotel bar, and the 
drinks flowed fast, if not free. 
By midnight he would have 
gone anywhere with anyone on 
small provocation. 

“Leave your window open, 
old boy,’ he hissed as we stole 
from our rooms, muffled to the 
eyebrows and breathing heavily 
from the effort of pulling on 
extra sweaters and gum-boots. 
“* Lucky we’re ground floor.” 

We lurched dangerously down 
the village street towards the 
reservoir, running on sidelights 
only, and parked the car in a 
small turning some distance 
from the white gate. ‘“ That’s 
the way the poachers’ get 
nabbed,” Williamson explained. 
“The bloody fools come busting 
along the road with headlights 
on, and old Angus or someone 
spots they never come out the 
other side.” 

‘* What does he do about it?” 
I inquired. “ Ring the police?” 

‘* Good heavens, no! They’re 
usually the poachers. He prob- 
ably scares them off with a gun 
—blows a couple of tyres off the 
car, or some friendly little gest- 
ure of that sort. No nonsense 
about Angus.” 

I began quite suddenly to 
wonder whether our journey 
was really necessary, or prudent. 
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I thought of Angus, all fourteen 
stone of him—and then I 
thought of Braddle - Greene. 
“Come on,” I whispered. ‘ In 
we go!” 

We climbed through the rail- 
ings into the pitch blackness of 
the fir plantation, and groped 
our way in the approximate 
direction of the jetty. It was 
my first experience of tilting 
blindly at fir-trees, and I hoped 
it would be my last. We made 
a good deal of noise. William- 
son was not in the mood for 
restraint, and he swore vigor- 
ously as the stumps of the lower 
branches jabbed at his hands 
and face. We emerged at last 
at the water’s edge and looked 
anxiously to right and left, and 
listened. All was quiet. Before 
us stretched the reservoir like 
«a faintly luminous sheet, dissolv- 


ing into velvety darkness away 


towards the far shore. To our 
right lay the vague shadow of 
the low stone jetty, and beyond 
it the faintest suspicion of the 
outline of the Angler’s Hut. 

Williamson nudged me, and 
we moved silently across the 
spongy turf in the direction of 
the boats. As we drew closer 
we could hear the low gurgle of 
the water under their bellies and 
the faintest occasional erunch 
as one nudged gently against 
the other. They were exactly 
as they had been left; no 
chains, no padlocks; oars still 
lying on the thwarts, and 
crutches still in place. 

We waded into the water and 
unhitched the outer boat on our 
side of the jetty, away from the 
hut. With a last fearful glance 
behind us we were away, sitting 
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with our legs dangling over the 
gunwale and paddling stern- 
first with an oar apiece, out 
into the gloom. No one could 
have seen us, that was certain. 
It seemed almost too easy. 
After a time we stopped paddling 
and swung our legs inboard, and 
started very gingerly to row. 

“It’s no ruddy good in the 
middle,” breathed Williamson 
over his shoulder—and I could 
almost see the Van der Hum 
cutting through the air like a 
flame —‘‘ better try the far 
bank.” 

We applied ourselves 
vigorously to the oars. 

‘Don’t make such a fiendish 
din,’ I whispered. ‘* Angus 
could hear us right up at the 
hatchery I should think.” 

*Can’t help it if he does,” 
Williamson muttered. “* Tt’s 
these ruddy oars. Can't we 
muffle them somehow ? ”’ 

This was something neither 
of us had been taught at school, 
but it seemed pretty obvious 
that the only part worth muff- 
ling was the crutch, and not the 
oar at all. I explained my 
sentiments to Williamson, and 
after a whispered discussion we 
decided to use our handker- 
chiefs for the job, winding them 
tightly round the arms of each 
crutch, and knotting them. 
This was a great improvement, 
although the pins still rattled 
and squeaked a fair amount in 
their sockets. There didn’t 
seem to be anything we could 
do about that. 

The far bank loomed up in no 
time, and we let ourselves drift 
while we wrestled with our rods. 
Here let me commend to the 


more 
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impetuous, as an exercise in 
self-control, the unravelling of a 
tangled cast of fine nylon with- 
out the aid of a torch at one 
o’clock in the morning. If this 
proves too easy, put a three- 
hooked fly at the end of the cast 
and start all over again. Finally, 
if still looking for trouble, try and 
pull ten yards of line off a 
ratchet-wheel without waking 
the whole household. 

We managed — eventually. 
Williamson was morbidly sober 
by the time he started fish- 
ing, and he was still swearing 
very quietly, without noticeable 
pause. As it was quite calm we 
fished on either side of the boat, 
so that we could keep an all- 
round look-out. We need not 
have bothered really. It was 
most unlikely that anyone would 
interfere with us; but we felt 
more comfortable that way. I 


breathed a fervent prayer before 
making my first cast with the 


Demon. ‘‘—May the spirits of 
this lake, by courtesy of the 
Water Board, bless this under- 
taking.”’ But Williamson, who 
was using three small salmon 
flies—Silver Doctors and the 
like — reckoned he could get 
along without prayer. Instead 
he continued to mutter sotto 
voce oaths until I produced the 
whisky-flask. That appeared to 
paralyse him. 

We would, I believe, both 
have fallen asleep on the job, to 
be found still drifting aimlessly 
about in the morning, if we had 
not suddenly been galvanised 
into activity by the movement 
of a very large fish astern of us, 
somewhere out in the middle of 
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the reservoir. Williamson shud- 
dered back to consciousness with 
a jerk that rocked the boat. 

‘** Christmas !”’ he said, with 
great urgency. ‘“ Did you hear 
that one?” 

There was no need for a con- 
ference about it. We had each 
responded automatically by 
starting to work the boat round 
in the direction of the disturb- 
ance. 

‘* More like a porpoise than 
a trout,’ I whispered. ‘ You 
go for him—he’s far too big for 
my gear.’ In fact the thought 
was rather alarming. I had 
only an_ eight-and-a-half-foot 
split cane with about forty 
yards of indifferent line. That, 
I’m afraid, is my style of fishing. 
I wasn’t even sure that the 
backing was sound. 

We pulled quietly away from 
the bank, with careful little 
strokes ; on tiptoe, so to speak. 
The boat slid noiselessly towards 
an ever-widening series of ripples 
which showed where the fish 
had last moved. Our lines 
trailed astern of us, inextricably 
entangled with one another no 
doubt. I was breathless with 
excitement. 

‘‘A shade more to——,” I 
started to say, when there was 
a pluck at my rod which drew 
a wild scream of pain from the 
reel at my feet. At first I 
thought Williamson must have 
fouled the line in some way. 
Then, as I dropped my oar and 
grabbed hold of the rod, I 
realised I was into a fish. And 
some fish ! 

‘Got him, by Jove!” cried 
Williamson. ‘‘ Keep your rod 
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up, now, and don’t let him have 
any slack! Ill get my line out 
of the way.” 

He reeled in furiously and 
took hold of my oar. He 
needn’t have worried about my 
line going slack—the fish was 
taking it at a speed which flashed 
a horrid picture across my mind 
of the fast-dwindling turns on 
the spool. 

‘** Back for all your worth!” 
Lurged. ‘I daren’t check him.” 

The line went slack almost at 
once. With a crushing sense 
of disappointment I reeled in, 
thinking I had lost him—then 
he was away again. Williamson 
was mancuvring pretty smartly, 
so that after that wild second 
rush I was able to recover a 
good deal of line. Then another 


screech from my reel, but this 
time the fish was turning wide 


towards our beam. I put as 
much side strain on him as I 
dared, and then suddenly he 
turned again and came straight 
for the boat. 

“* Tf he goes under, I’m sunk,” 
I panicked. ‘“ Keep going astern 
and I'll try and check his dive.” 
I swung my rod-tip high over 
the bows and as the line cut 
through the water towards me 
Williamson backed frantically. 
The rod bent like a coachman’s 
whip — farther — farther, until 
the tip was almost in the water. 
I had to let him have it. He 
took the line with another wild 
screech and burrowed straight 
down to the bottom. 

“ There’s certainly something 
there,” I said grimly. ‘I don’t 
think he’s the one we heard, but 
he might be his twin brother.” 

H 2 
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* You'll have to go easy with 
him,” advised Williamson. 
“* He'll break you if you try and 
rush things. But something 
tells me Braddle-Greene’s had 
it. Might even be Bollinger 
standard.” 

I started very carefully to 
bring the fish up. ‘“‘ Well done 
the old Demon!” I chortled. 
**Wouldn’t Angus have a fit if 
he knew what was going on 
around here.” 

In all the excitement we had 
both quite forgotten about the 
bailiffs. It was rather a nasty 
thought; for we had certainly 
been making the devil of a lot of 
noise, one way and another. 

Away went the fish again, 
and this time I could hear the 
noise of the reel echoing back 
from the trees. “ Just listen to 
that,’ said Williamson. ‘ There 
may not be anyone about yet, 
but the sooner we make tracks 
the better. ll get the net 
ready—see what you can do 
with him now.” 

Well, to compress five minutes’ 
agony into a single sentence, we 
got him in at last. When he 
first flopped on the surface he 
looked the size of an upturned 
turtle, with a great fat white 
belly and glistening brown 
upperworks. Then as he 
straightened out and lay for a 
moment flat on the water I 
could see the whole glorious 
length of nim. Williamson took 
his chance and had the net under 
him at once. “ Four pounds at 
least, you beauty,” he said as 
he heaved him into the boat. 
** Well done us!” 

I was pretty certain he was 
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more than that—in fact I had 
been visualising him as a glass- 
case fish—at least ten. But 
there was no time to examine 
him. While Williamson was 
performing the last rites I just 
happened to glance astern for 
a moment, and my stomach— 
literally I swear—turned a 
somersault. Someone else had 
joined us on the water ! 

There was not the slightest 
doubt about it. I could see the 
dark shape of the boat, and 
even the outline of the oarsman, 
moving slowly along the bank 
where we had first been fishing, 
right inshore. 

‘Angus!’ I whispered. ‘ He’s 
working round the far side of 
us. I bet it’s Angus, the crafty 
old fox! What the hell do we 
do now?” 

“ Back to the pier and beat 
it,’ said Williamson. ‘ Here, 
take your oar.” 

I tried desperately to suppress 
a sneeze. ‘‘ Not the pier, you 
ass,” I urged. ‘“ He'll have 
Donald or one of the others 
waiting there. That’s why he’s 
gone the far side of us. Let’s 
go the opposite course to him 
and see if we can lose him. 
Come on, pull her round !” 

Williamson saw reason, for- 
tunately, and we went away as 
noiselessly and as fast as we 
could, at right angles to the line 
between the enemy and home. 
Evidently this was the last thing 
he expected, for in a minute he 
had disappeared in the darkness. 
I never even saw him turn. 

“That’s diddled him,” grunted 
Williamson. ‘‘ What d’you sug- 
gest now?” 

‘** Cut across to the other bank, 
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well clear of the pier, and make 
our way back to the car.” 

But at this ticklish juncture 
Williamson must needs become 
difficult. Prompted by some 
obscure and tangled set of morals 
he would not hear of leaving the 
boat anywhere but where it 
came from. ‘*We may get 
nabbed for fishing after hours,” 
he said. “I might laugh that 
off with Angus. But pinching 
a boat and abandoning it is 
quite a different matter. We've 
got to get it back somehow. 
Our best plan will be to make a 
show of landing on the far bank 
so as to entice the other fellow 
away from the pier. Then we 
can cut back while they’re both 
over there looking for the boat.” 

Nothing would shake him on 
that point, and I soon saw that 
argument was useless. We 
turned the boat in a wide arc 
and pulled stealthily back in 
the direction of the far bank. 
“ We can always outstrip Angus 
with two of us rowing,” William- 
son said. ‘* All we need do is 
get the other chap round this 
side.” 

The ruse was surprisingly 
effective. There was no need 
even for a landing demonstra- 
tion. Angus had _ evidently 
spotted us making inshore; for 
the next thing we heard was a 
bellow from somewhere to the 
left of us: ‘‘—Away round to 
the east bank, Donald. Away 
with ye!” Then with a scrunch 
we swept into the reeds. 

Instantly there was a great 
commotion of wild-life, flapping 
and splashing away in alarm. 
Moorhen or duck, I supposed. 
We could hardly have drawn 
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attention to ourselves more 
effectively. Williamson let out 
a string of rude Celtic oaths as 
he tried to disentangle his oar. 
‘* Tt’s those blasted reeds on the 
point,” he gasped. “ Pole her 
astern out of it, quick!” 

There was another bellow 
from Angus, this time directed 
at us: ‘“—Pack it up, ye 
——ers! Come along oot o’ 
there and let’s have a look at 
ye ! ” 

He was much closer than I 
had imagined — hard on our 
heels in fact. 

“In we go then,” hissed Wil- 
liamson. “If he follows us we 
can probably break out the 
other side and leave him stand- 
ing. Put your back into it 
now!” 

But Angus was not such a 
fool as that. We had not poled 


more than thirty yards before 
he took quite a different line of 


action. There was a sheet of 
orange flame and a deafening 
explosion, and a charge of shot 
slashed through the reeds close 
to one side of us. We had for- 
gotten all about that gun of his. 
If we had been braver or more 
level-headed we would no doubt 
have flattened ourselves in the 
bottom of the boat and let him 
waste his other barrel before 
attempting to move on, for he 
could not possibly have seen our 
exact position. Instead we each 
jumped a foot in the air and 
then poled like maniacs to put 
as much distance as possible 
between us and the cannon’s 
mouth. As it happened we 
were lucky; for the echoes of the 
explosion rolled round the hills 
like thunder and by the time he 
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was able to make himself heard 
again we were nearly out of 
range. 

““There’s plenty more if ye 
don’t come oot,’ he shouted 
angrily. ‘‘—Are ye coming, or 
no?” 

There was a pause, during 
which he must have heard us 
moving. Crash! went his second 
barrel, but this time the charge 
tore harmlessly into a patch of 
water some distance astern. We 
were in fact now in a clear lead. 
Palpitating with fright we clums- 
ily readjusted ourselves and our 
oars for rowing as the boat 
drifted on. 

“ Right up to the top bank,” 
directed Williamson, in a whisper 
which could only be described as 
pregnant with emotion. ‘ And 
no noise, for God’s sake.” 

At that moment—a piece of 
crass stupidity on his part and 
of great good fortune for us— 
Angus let fly again. Under 
cover of this last explosion we 
put in half a dozen frantic 
strokes that sent us well on 
our way, and we were further 
assisted by a string of oaths 
which he directed into the reeds 
after his shot. We rowed on in 
silence, except for our laboured 
breathing, until we were safely 
in the shadow of the trees along 
the top bank. It seemed that 
all that we needed then to 
complete the discomfiture of 
Angus was a wide sweep pier- 
wards, hugging the shore. 

“Diddled ’em both, by 
Jupiter!” gasped Williamson. 
* Provided Angus goes on tear- 
ing up the reeds, and the other 
fellow, Donald, doesn’t spot us 
on his way round. He'll be 
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pelting along the road on his 
bike, so it’s not very likely. 
We'd better be slippy, though.” 
We were’ very _ silippy. 
Screened by an _ occasional 
rumble of invective from the 
far shore, and secure in the 
knowledge that Donald was the 
only other danger to contend 
with, we swept boldly into the 
pier. In a matter of a minute 
we had the boat secured and 
were ashore with our rods. 
Williamson took the fish, still 
in his landing-net, and we set 
off down the path at a stumbling 
trot. No stealthy business 
among the trees this time. All 
the same it was eerie enough 
in that long narrow cut between 
the close black rows of fir. We 
both felt we were quite literally 
not out of the wood yet. 
Nothing jumped on us from 
above. Nothing dashed out 


from the trees and swept us off 
our feet with a flying rugger 


tackle. There were no more 
explosions. In fact we were 
probably out of the gate and in 
the car and away up the hill 
before Donald even reached the 
other side of the reservoir. 

We left the spoils in the boot 
of the car that night, and crept 
into the hotel through our bed- 
room windows. 

—No, the fish was not stolen. 
We made quite sure it was still 
there before taking a hurried 
departure immediately after 
breakfast. Nor did I claim my 
bottle of Bollinger. Something 
told me that one or two awkward 
explanations might be required 
by the management, who, how- 
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ever much of a good chap he 
might be in Williamson’s esti- 
mation, was obviously pretty 
closely in touch with Angus. 

I had no compunction, how- 
ever, in taking my money off 
Braddle-Greene. The fish was 
a shade over four pounds three 
ounces, and it gave me great 
satisfaction to weigh it again 
in his presence. It did not 
worry me at all, milking him of 
that tenner. It did not really 
worry me a great deal that the 
fish tasted of mud. I had paid 
my expenses, and thrown off 
my hay fever, and the world, 
just for the moment, was very 
good indeed. What did worry 
me was a letter Williamson 
brought in on Tuesday morning. 

It was a fat envelope, and 
from it I extracted two neatly 
folded but dirty pocket hand- 
kerchiefs and a brief note. 

It was from Angus, dated 
Sunday. 


‘Pear Mr Williamson,” I 
read. ‘* The enclosed were found 
this morning wrapped round a 
pair of crutches belonging to one 
of our boats. I think one of 
them belongs to your friend. 
The other has no mark, but no 
doubt he will be aware of the 
identity of the owner. Yours 
truly—Angus MacLaren.” 


Williamson seemed to think 
it a great joke. Obviously he 
thought he had got away with 
it. All the same, if I was a 
betting man, I would lay—well, 
a tenner—he gives Yaldon a 
wide berth for a year or two. 





WILD SPAIN. 


BY MICHAEL ROBERTSON. 


I HAD always wanted to go to 
the Céto Dofiana since reading 
the books of Abel Chapman as 
a boy; for he had whetted 
my appetite for the wild and 
unexplored regions of Spain. 
The opportunity occurred, not 
long ago, when I was visiting 
Jerez with a friend who is a 
wine-merchant. We were sitting 
one morning in the bodega of 
Antonio Arroz, sipping that most 
delicate and exquisite of all 
sherries—‘ Luna Blanca.’ This 
typical Spanish sherry, with its 
faint musky flavour and _ its 
extreme dryness, might have 
seemed rather insipid, even 
harsh, in the English climate, 
but it was exactly suited to this 
hot, dry morning in Andalucia, 
when the sun beat down from a 
clear, blue sky upon the white 
roofs of the houses of Jerez. 

Don Antonio was telling us 
about a famous shoot which had 
taken place near Toledo, at 
which the guns from the north 
had met the guns from the 
south for a tremendous partridge 
drive to decide who were the 
best shots. General Franco had 
acted as umpire in this exciting 
contest of arms, and one could 
not help feeling that the judg- 
ments of no lesser person in Spain 
would have been accepted in an 
affair such as this, in which clearly 
so much honour was at stake and 
the spirit of competition so keen. 

“T have always wanted to 
see the Céto Dofiana,” I said, 


“for surely that is one of the 
finest shoots in Europe.” 

“Perhaps that could be 
arranged,’ said Don Antonio. 

“How?” I exclaimed in 
some surprise. 

“Well, you see, I own the 
Céto Dofiana,”’ Don Antonio 
replied with a smile. 

And arranged it was in a 
matter of minutes. We were 
invited to stay there as the 
guests of Don Antonio, who 
despatched a messenger to his 
keepers, that very afternoon, 
with instructions for them to 
send pack - animals to meet 
us in two days’ time. The 


messenger bearing these tidings 
had a formidable journey before 


him; for, after being ferried 
across the River Guadalquivir, 
he had to walk in soft sand for 
some thirty-five miles through 
pine - forest, desert and scrub 
before he reached the Palacio, 
as the shooting - box of the 
former kings of Spain is called. 

The Céto Dofiana, like most 
good places, is almost inaccess- 
ible. This strange tract of 
country, some thirty miles in 
length, lies at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir and comprises four 
distinct types of vegetation: a 
miniature Sahara, a belt of pine- 
forest, a vast area of scented 
scrub, and a watery wilderness 
of marsh and lagoons known as 
the marismas. Its remoteness 
is accentuated by the fact that 
it is almost cut off from the 
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mainland of Spain, surrounded 
a8 it is on three sides by the 
Atlantic Ocean, the river, and 
the marismas that separate it 
from the plains that lead to the 
city of Seville. On the day of 
our departure we were driven 
from Jerez to Bonanza, the port 
of San Lucar, where a boat was 
waiting to take us across the 
river. The strand of Bonanza 
has always been the reputed 
resort of ruffians, contrabandistas 
and vagabonds, as both Borrow 
and Cervantes testify, and 
certainly the gang of idlers who 
attended the unloading of our 
var may well have contained 
these elements. They were, how- 
ever, a good-natured, even if a 
cut - throat crowd, and they 
helped to carry the cases of 
sherry and baskets of bananas 
which were among the many 
excellent things that our host 


had so thoughtfully provided for 


us. The boat was soon loaded, 
and we launched forth across 
the muddy river propelled by a 
man, a boy and a single sail. 
We had two companions on 
this expedition: Pedro, the 
manager of the Coto, who was 
responsible for the organisation, 
and Manuel, a young kinsman 
of Don Antonio, who was our 
host, interpreter and friend. 
Pedro, with his wide-brimmed 
hat, his cowboy pants and his 
leather chaps, proved to be the 
gayest of caballeros. He ex- 
changed, from his seat in the 
stern, a continuous flow of banter 
and repartee with the boatman 
who, aided by the boy, manned 
the oars. The former was a 
sturdy fellow with bare feet and 
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trousers rolled up to his knees, 
who wore a seaman’s jersey and 
a beret on the back of his black, 
curly hair. He was known to 
everyone as the ‘Sultan,’ and 
he smoked an infernal pipe from 
which there issued thick jets of 
black smoke in accompaniment 
to the replies, no less pungent, 
which he made to the sallies of 
Pedro. 

Not without reason was 
this man called the ‘ Sultan.’ 
He was a character, clearly ; 
more than that, he was a 
philosopher, as his conversation 
soon indicated. As @ man he 
was not lacking in a certain 
zest for living, and he contended 
that the hierarchy of this world’s 
blessings was headed by wine 
and women, in that order. Why 
wine before women? we heard 
Pedro demand; to which the 
‘Sultan’ replied, with incon- 
testable logic, that wine 
improved with age whereas such 
was not commonly the case 
with women. I regret that, 
owing to the speed of these 
exchanges and the attendant 
difficulties of translation, we 
missed much of the ‘ Sultan’s’ 
discourse. <A pity, for he was 
# man from whom I feel we had 
much to learn. 

The Céto Dofiana, a long- 
awaited promised land as far as 
I was concerned, lay on the 
approaching shore, where the 
forest of umbrella-pines, which 
cover its southern extent, reaches 
right down to the river bank. 
A string of pack-animals, mules 
and horses, was waiting for us 
beside a jetty. Soon we were dis- 
embarking from the ‘ Sultan’s’ 
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craft, and the two boys, sons of 
the keepers, who had come to 
fetch us, greeted us with smiles. 
They started to unload the boat, 
singing and laughing to them- 
selves and at the ‘ Sultan,’ who 
was once more defending his 
reputation under a new barrage 
of badinage. 

‘““A copita of sherry, before 
we start,”’ called out Pedro. 

A case was ripped open, a 
bottle extracted, ‘ Luna Blanca’ 
again, and we all stood round, 
raised our glasses and wished 
one another, ‘ Salud y pesetas,’ 
except for the ‘ Sultan,’ to whom 
the more appropriate toast of 
‘ Vino y mujeres ’ was accorded. 

And then began the long trail 
to the Palacio. The scented 
pines were green umbrellas that 
screened us from the hot, noon- 
day sun as we began in single 


file along a sandy track through 


the woods. I have the happiest 
memories of that ride because, all 
that long, hot afternoon, we could 
hear nightingales singing. They 
sang for us in relays, each bird, 
from its bed of reeds or thicket 
of rosemary, handing on the 
brilliant torch of its song to the 
next. They were never silent 
during the whole of six hours. 

We had not been long on the 
trail when Manuel came trotting 
down the line, holding in either 
hand an open bottle of sherry, 
while his reins lay slack across 
the horse’s withers, a remarkable 
balancing feat. 

“Can I offer you dry or sweet 
sherry ?’’ he asked us each in 
turn, with as much ceremony as 
if he had been in his uncle’s 
bodega. A Spaniard never dis- 
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penses with courtesies, even in 
the wilderness. 

No doubt the nightingales 
sang better as a result of that 
sherry, but the incessant rapture 
of their song will always remain 
in my mind as a background of 
enchantment to that long ride. 

Pedro, who led the cavalcade, 
was constantly raising his hand 
to point to some new thing of 
interest: fallow deer bounding 
away into the woods, an eagle 
sailing overhead, a flurry of 
azure-winged magpies as they 
fled, with raucous cries, through 
the bushy tops of the pines. 
Meanwhile the only sound that 
came from our silent procession 
through the sand was the sleepy, 
sing-song voice of one of the 
boys, urging on his sluggish mule 
with cries of ‘Mar-eena, Mar- 
eena!” 

Pedro halted us for lunch at 
a pleasant spot beside a lagoon 
on the flank of the forest, where 
the marismas extended away to 
the north of us. A camp-table 
was set up, and there followed 
an excellent meal which had 
been kept hot in vacuum-flasks. 
A pied flycatcher perched for a 
moment on @ branch above the 
table and little egrets drifted 
lazily over the blue surface of 
the marismas, their black legs 
and yellow feet extended behind 
them, and their long, white 
plumes outspread, like fingers. 
When the mules had been loaded 
up once more and we were ready 
to start, Manuel insisted that I 
ride his horse, a splendid, high- 
stepping bay which proved to 
be a much more comfortable 
ride than the mule. 
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We met no human beings 
during the whole of this journey 
of over thirty miles, nor did we 
see any sign of habitation except 
for the occasional hut of a 
charcoal-burner in the woods. 
After leaving the pine-forest we 
entered the desert of sand and 
dunes that forms the coast belt 
of the Céto. A herd of wild 
camels have lived and bred on 
the Céto for many years, but 
they confine themselves to the 
marismas and are not found in 
the desert. Nevertheless — it 
would not have been a strange 
sight had they appeared on the 
horizon at this moment. 

Later in the afternoon we rode 
out of the desert into the brush- 
wood country, a variety of 
aromatic shrubs including cistus, 
arbutus, rosemary, tamarisk and 
juniper, which the people of the 
COto call the‘ monte.’ The‘ monte’ 
holds partridges in great numbers 
as well as species, more exotic in 
our eyes, such as the roller, the 
hoopoe and the bee-eater. All 
the while, soaring overhead, were 
the predators that patrol the 
O6to in such profusion: buz- 
zards, kites, eagles, harriers, 
hawks, falcons, and vultures. 
Spain is a paradise for the pre- 
datorial specie; a climate of 
such harsh extremes provides 
carrion in plenty for the 
vulture tribe; there is endless 
territory for eagles in range upon 
range of remote mountains, not 
forgetting the solitary lammer- 
geyer, that sinister, bearded 
vulture which, some insist, has 
the appearance of a dragon. 
The presence of s0 many 
‘raptores’ is a perpetual menace 
to game, and the keepers showed 
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us how they shot some of these 
birds with the aid of a stuffed 
eagle-owl. The owl was placed 
in the open on a stick while we 
took cover close by. It was not 
long before kites came soaring 
over and swooped down to 
attack. We were warned to 
shoot them before they ripped 
the stuffing out of the owl. 

Dusk was approaching when 
we had our first glimpse of 
the outline of the Palacio in 
the distance. The marismas 
extended away to the horizon 
on one side of us, and the brush- 
wood formed our skyline on the 
other. The crude cobalt of sky 
and water, which had been so 
harsh in the midday sun, had 
softened gradually to purple ; 
and now the whole countryside 
was diffused with this glow, 
which lingered on until we 
reached the Palacio, when all 
colour seemed to have been 
drained suddenly from the land- 
scape and the building rose up 
before us, stark and dark. Then 
we saw lanterns flickering in the 
doorway and heard excited 
voices. Soon we were surrounded 
by greetings and helping hands. 
We climbed out of the saddles, 
stretched our stiff limbs which 
were cramped from the un- 
accustomed six-hour ride, and 
the animals were led away. 

We entered the Palacio, which 
proved to be far larger than we 
had been led to expect, even 
from its name. The_ great 
rambling building with its chapel, 
large dining-hall and many small, 
cell-like bedrooms, resembled in 
some ways @ monastery, but a 
monastery with the atmosphere 
of a ranch, for there was a 
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constant va et vient of keepers, 
dogs and horses. We even 
found, much to our surprise, 
a small bull-ring attached to the 
building, presumably for any- 
one who felt energetic enough 
to organise a corrida. The 
-alacio was built round a patio 
and the ground floor was largely 
given over to kitchens and 
servants’ quarters. For genera- 
tions the same families have 
been employed as keepers and 
cowmen, while their wives have 
cooked for the shooting-parties 
and assisted on the farm. The 
Céto Dofiana is the only world 
these people know, a wonderful 
world of wide horizons. They 
are loath to leave it, so I was 
told, and, after a few days at 
Bonanza, become homesick and 
want to return. Their carefree 
contentment is most striking and 
infectious. I had noticed it first 
in the faces of the boys who 
met us at the river and I was 
conscious of it during the whole 
time I stayed at the Palacio. 
They were always singing and 
laughing. They had not a care 
in the world, for the very good 
reason that they did not live in 
our world. 

I had the strange sensation, 
soon after I arrived, of having 
walked out of the twentieth 
century, with all its discord 
and anxiety, and of having 
entered another, simpler world, 
happy and innocent, whose way 
of life had not varied from 
century to century and could 
not be related to any particular 
period in history. It made little 
difference to the people of the 
Céto which Elizabeth was on 
the throne of England, if indeed 
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they were aware that there was 
@ queen in England. 

I was reading Abel Chapman 
only the other day and I found 
that his impressions of the OCéto 
in 1880, or thereabouts, exactly 
confirmed mine of some seventy 
years later. 

Of Vasquez, the head-keeper, 
Chapman writes: ‘ Vasquez 
cannot tell you who is Prime 
Minister at Madrid, and cares 
not whether England may wish 
to surrender Gibraltar to Spain ; 
but he can tell you whither that 
pack of duck, like a small cloud 
on the horizon, is hurrying to 
alight ; he can point out to you 
the birds fresh come from the 
north, as distinguished from 
earlier arrivals, as he can also 
tell you when ducks, which 
to the uninitiated appear quite 
happy and content, are packing 
up, and will be gone with the 
morning light. He will take you 
where the snipe are in hundreds 
when you have searched in 
WOE swe 

The people of the Céto have 
not changed since Chapman’s 
day, nor have the habits of the 
duck, nor, apparently, have the 
political problems of Spain. The 
only transient things are poli- 
ticians; @ matter of small 
importance to those of us who, 
like Vasquez, are more interested 
in the movements of wildfowl 
than in thé machinations of 
ministers. 

Manuel 


led us up 
living-quarters on the first floor 
and showed us the Royal apart- 
ment, a simple, almost austere 


to the 


bedroom. Nothing has been 
altered, and no one has oceupied 
the room since Alfonso XIII. 
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last slept there, and no one is 
likely to unless he be king of 
Spain. We followed him along 
a bare passage with white- 
washed walls: on either side 
there were bedrooms, each 
identical, with only a narrow 
iron bedstead and a chair for 
furniture. The window of my 
room opened on to the marismas 
and, when the shutters were 
thrown back, I could hear duck 
flighting overhead. Most of the 
migrant wildfowl were absent 
at this season, but it was not 
difficult to imagine what this 
astonishing lodge in the Wilder- 
ness would be like on an autumn 
day: a@ fowler’s paradise, with 
the sky full of skeins of geese 
and the marsh resounding with 
their clamour. On this warm, 
spring evening the whole dark 
marsh seemed to pulsate with 
the deep, throbbing croaks of a 
million frogs, an unending hum 
which almost drowned the last, 
piping notes of waders and the 
occasional call of a curlew on 
its way to roost. 

When we finally went down 
to the dining-hall, anticipating 
dinner, we found a brushwood 
fire blazing in the great hearth 
and the table laid for afternoon 
tea. We could not help laughing. 
This was a record. We had had 
afternoon tea at seven, but 
never at nine. Spanish meals 
usually run about three hours 
behind our normal English 
schedule, and it is seldom that 
one sits down to dinner before 
eleven. 

A civil guard, who had arrived 
that afternoon on horseback 
and was lodged with his beast 
at the Palacio, joined us at tea. 
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I had no idea what his business 
was there. Perhaps he was 
patrolling the coast, for much of 
the guards’ time is taken up 
with smugglers, or contraband- 
istas a8 they are called in Spain. 
He was very polite, but, as we 
had no common tongue, our 
social intercourse was limited to 
a perpetual exchange of frozen 
grins across the table, while the 
talk went on endlessly into the 
night. An acetylene lamp fizzed 
and flickered ; the fire spluttered 
and crackled; the heads of 
stags and wild boar leered down 
at us from the shadows of the 
surrounding walls. Talk runs 
on in Spain, time passes, men die, 
infants are born, but there is 
no end to @ conversation. At 
last the guard got up, put on 
his belt and revolver, and took 
his leave, not without a certain 


amount of ceremony, withdraw- 
ing to I know not what quarter 


of the Palacio. As an officer, it 
seemed unlikely that he would 
have repaired to the kitchens ; 
but this was the only meal he 
took with us, although he 
remained for several days. 

The cook came up to inquire 
about the wants of the Ingléses. 
Did we like Spanish omelettes ? 
Did we not! <A keeper came to 
see Pedro about our plans for 
the morrow. He stood before 
us, hat in hand, a very dignified 
figure, respectful yet at the 
same time conveying an 
impression that was the very 
reverse of servile. There exists 
in Spain a unique relationship 
between employer and employee 
which I have not found in any 
other country. Although the 
master may be a man of im- 
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mense substance and the servant 
@ man of no means whatsoever, 
the latter retains as much in- 
dependence and dignity as his 
master and, as likely as not, 
calls him by his Christian name. 
It is a form of feudal relation- 
ship which could not be regulated 
by union rules and probably 
only occurs where the same 
families have been employed 
for generations. The keepers 
of the Céto were fine, dignified 
men, well informed about natural 
history, who were in every sense 
of a forgotten phrase ‘ Nature’s 
gentlemen.’ 

The scene we witnessed this 
evening was one such as Borrow 
has described many times in his 
encounters in wayside posadas 
with civil guards, innkeepers 
and chance acquaintances. The 
Spain of Borrow and Cervantes 


still exists for all who care to go 
and search for it. 
After midnight, 
dinner was finished and all talk 
had finally subsided, a servant 
entered carrying a tray of little 


when our 


oil lamps. Each of us took one 
and retired to his narrow cell to 
dream perhaps of encounters 
with wild boar in the mysterious 
marismas that lay all round. 


We rode out early the next 
morning to visit a famous nest- 
ing colony of egrets, storks, 
and herons—a pajavera, as it is 
called in Spain. 

“How far is it?” I asked 
one of our escort, when we had 
got under way. 

‘An hour, perhaps two,’ he 
replied with a shrug of his 
shoulders, indicating absolute 
indifference to such things as 
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time and distance. It took us, 
I suppose, half a day to reach 
this place, proving once more 
that Time, which has little 
meaning in Spain as a whole, 
has no meaning at all in the 
marismas. 

We were now riding through 
fine stock-rearing country, where 
the marsh grass was still lush 
and green on account of the 
watery nature of the land; and 
80 it would remain, long after 
the rest of Spain was burnt to a 
cinder. This was the summer 
grazing-ground of horses, beef- 
cattle and fighting bulls. The 
Ingléses kept a wary eye on the 
latter but the Spaniards were 
indifferent to them. One of the 
keepers suddenly called our 
attention to a wild boar that 
was feeding not far away. As 
this was a most unusual occur- 
rence it was suggested that I 
should dismount and photograph 
it with my small ciné camera. 
I dismounted and approached 
the beast with no great enthus- 
iasm, keeping close to a stream 
on my right so that I could, 
if necessary, withdraw across 
the water. However, the boar 
went on peacefully feeding and 
paid no attention to me. I 
filmed him, and confess that I 
felt rather put out by its in- 
difference. 

At about noon a horseman 
was signted, like a sail, on the 
horizon. He rode towards us. 
We were told that he was a 
keeper of the outer marches of 
the Céto, a renowned caballero 
who did a great deal of breaking 
and making of horses. As he 
drew nearer, we saw that he 
rode with great style, very 
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upright in the saddle, hand on 
hip, checking his horse every 
few paces by pressure on the 
fierce bit that is always found 
in the mouths of Andalucian 
saddle-horses. He was riding 
a young horse which he was 
schooling for Don Antonio. As 
we were now in his territory he 
rode ahead, a most serious and 
dignified man of many gestures 
and few words. 

We had not gone very much 
farther when the cry went up, 
‘ Pajarera! Pajarera!’ Ahead 
of us, on the skyline, I could 
see a clump of trees, a rare 
sight in this waste. As we drew 
closer we could see that they 
were the centre of much activity, 
a cloud of white birds flapping 
and gliding round them. 

When we reached the place, 
we halted and our keepers 


squatted round a bottle of sherry 


while we went over to examine 
and photograph the pajarera. 
The nests of storks, egrets, 
buff-backed and night herons 
formed a very crowded colony 
in four or five cork-oaks. They 
had been built close together 
and occupied, it seemed, every 
available inch of branch. Some 
eggs had been laid, but none 
of the birds were yet sitting 
and they wheeled about assert- 
ing their rights with constant 
screeching. The birds were not 
unduly disturbed by us as we 
stood beneath the trees, but 
when a shot rang out from 
nearby they abandoned their 
nests and circled above the 
trees in an excited throng. This 
was the signal for cunning jack- 
daws, who had been waiting for 
this opportunity, to fly in and 
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steal eggs from the unguarded 
nests. A youth appeared with a 
gun on his shoulder and two 
rabbits hanging from his belt. 
These Spanish rabbits are much 
smaller than ours. I had noticed 
this before in a market in Madrid. 
We rejoined the group round 
the sherry-bottle; it had been 
increased by the boy with the gun 
and several other strange figures 
that had appeared out of the 
monte. The talk was of the bull- 
ring, of horses and of the great 
Fair that was to take place at 
Seville the following week. The 
keepers lay back on the ground, 
their wide hats tilted over their 
foreheads, smoking the contra- 
band ‘ Camels’ that Manuel had 
provided. The sale of American 
cigarettes was illegal at this 
time in Spain, but they must 
have been smuggled in by the 
boatload ; for a choice of all 
brands was offered to you at 
every street corner and in not a 
few churches. Our comatose 
companions roused themselves 
before sleep finally set in and we 
climbed back into our saddles 
and started off on the long trek 
back to the Palacio. It is never 
dull riding over the Céto, no 
matter for how long. If the 
scene varies little, the birds 
and animals are prodigious in 
their numbers and variety. One 
is constantly striving to identify 
new species—an eagle soaring 
overhead or a warbler that is 
slipping in and out of a sage-bush 
in @ most tantalising manner. 
Once more we arrived at the 
Palacio in the lovely purple 
dusk which is so soothing after 
the harsh glare of the day. A 
flock of captive greylags set up 
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@ clamour at our approach. We 
slipped off our mules, which 

randered off on their own to the 
drinking-trough. Neither did we 
require to be led to the cool 
drinks that awaited us in the 
patio. Another day on the Céto 
Was Over. 

And so the time passed by, 
riding out every morning on 
excursions that took us to the 
coast, to the pine-woods or 
deep into the marismas;_re- 
turning in the evening, covered 
with dust, blistered by the sun 
and stiff in every limb. After 
dinner we would sit up half the 
night listening to Pedro telling 
stories of the great shoots of 
the past, examining the game- 
books and the photographs of 
shooting-groups that covered the 
walls. 

At last the day arrived when 
we had to leave. So accustomed 
had we become to life on the 
to that it was difficult to 
believe that we had ever known 
any other existence. Like the 
Lotus Eaters, we wanted no 
more to roam, except over the 
Céto Dofiana. It was with very 
great regret that we said ‘ good- 
bye’ to our friends at the 
Palacio and made the long 
journey back to the river. The 
‘Sultan’ was there to meet us 
and to remind us of the wicked 
world that lay on the opposite 
shore. No Charon, this boat- 
man ! 


We were back in Jerez in 
time to bathe, change into our 
best clothes and attend a party 
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given by our good friend the 
Vice-Consul to meet the British 
Ambassador. We were hailed 
as travellers who might have 
just returned from Tibet, so 
remote was the Céto Dofiana in 
the minds of some of those 
present. 

“ The Coto Dofiana must seem 
another world,” 
marked to me. 

“It certainly is,” I replied, 
murmuring Chapman’s expres- 
sive phrase: ‘“‘ Beyond the 
outer fringes of the known 
world.’ ” 

The Céto Dofiana is one of the 
last truly wild regions that 
remain in Europe. Now that 
the Iron Curtain has rung down 
over the plains of Hungary, 
sealing off the Hoértobage, there 
is little left to us except the 
Camargue and the Céto. Even 
the Céto is threatened. The 
Spanish Government has a plan 
to take it over for the cultivation 
of rice. That would be an absolute 
tragedy ; for it would mean the 
end of the life that has been 
lived there for so many centuries 
and the end of one of the finest 
refuges for wild-fowl in the 
world. However, such plans 
have existed before. There was 
once a scheme for the reclama- 
tion of the marismas and the 
growing of cotton. I have hopes 
that the Céto may be spared ; 
for there is many a slip between 
the inception and the realisation 
of a plan in Spain. I hope the 
conversion of the Céto to rice 
fields will take place tomorrow, 
manana—Never ! 


someone Tre- 





THE CRUISE OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. 


BY ALISTAIR 8. MACLEAN, 


It still lacked two hours to 
sunrise on a morning late in 
June when the hoarsely-asth- 
matic starting splutter of our 
ancient Kelvin engine desecrated 
the Sabbath stillness of that far 
north-westerly Scottish fjord. In 
those high latitudes, in mid- 
summer, it was still the middle 
of the night. But quite apart 
from the inhumanly early hour 
and the corresponding depth of 
our spirits, it must be admitted 
that we were in pretty bad shape 
before we set out. 

Our weariness was excusable. 
We had arrived aboard on the 
same night, and for the previous 
seventeen hours the four of us 


had been travelling north non- 
stop in a dilapidated and almost 
springless vehicle of incredible 


vintage. Comfort there was 
none: even before we had clam- 
bered aboard the car, its interior 
had been more than comfortably 
loaded with provisions, bedding, 
luggage and equipment. Nor 
were matters helped by the con- 
dition of the roads during the 
last four or five hours: it was 
such as the city or snburban 
motorist encounters only in night- 
mares. 

But we were well content. The 
worst, we happily believed, lay 
behind. We were now the proud 
and still somewhat unbelieving 
owners of a 34-foot Loch Fyne 
skiff, of unknown age but sound 
construction ; and all that we 


had to do was to sail her back to 
the Clyde. We had charts and 
tide-tables ; we had two excel- 
lent compasses ; we were weighed 
down with the advice and ad- 
monitions of two fully-qualified 
master mariners; some of us 
had even been to sea before, but 
not for long. Our preparations 
were complete. We had reck- 
oned on everything—well, almost 
everything. ‘Almost’ is used 
advisedly, for there proved to be 
a flaw in our calculations. In 
our ignorance, we had failed to 
take into account just one factor 
—the Atlantic. 

We had not long to wait for 
an intimation of its presence. Its 
first manifestation took the form 
of a slight but unmistakable wal- 
lowing which, as we rounded the 
southern headland of the fjord, 
changed swiftly to a lively pitch- 
ing—this to the accompaniment 
of a furrowing of inexperienced 
brows, a cocking of ears to the 
imagined rising note of the wind, 
and a nervous inspection of the 
open sea ahead. 

With dismaying suddenness 
the open sea was no longer ahead, 
but all round us. The Golden 
Girl was butting straight into the 
long, grey swell of a heaving 
Atlantic, the aftermath of a 
storm. With a graceful buoy- 
ancy, her bows soared high and 
easily over each rounded crest, 
and the resulting sheets of spray, 
vascading over decks and down 
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the unprotected 5 by 12-foot 
hatch of the amidships fish-hold, 
brought out the oilskins for the 
first time. After that we lived 
in them. 

It was dawn. The clock said 
80, but all we could see was 
gloom and mirk, the driving 
cloud-wrack, and the menacing 
heave of the sea. If any crack- 
brained producer ever wishes to 
present ‘ King Lear ’ inanautical 
setting, I know the very place for 
him. 

An inspection of the studi- 
ously unconcerned faces might 
have failed to elicit the fact, but 
we were not happy. Dougie, the 
engineer—a lifelong admirer of 
Para Handy, and whose great 
misfortune it is to bear the name 
of the mate instead of that of 
the engineer of the Vital Spark— 
looked at me, and I looked at 
him. Doctors C. and M. regarded 
each other with professional de- 
tachment. We all looked at 
each other. Nonchalance was 
the order of the day. Then we 
smiled tentatively. We smiled 
more broadly. We even laughed, 
the north-west wind lending to 
the sound of our mirth a peculi- 
arly hollow note. We pressed on. 
The time had not yet come— 
although it was not very far dis- 
tant—when the first man to sug- 
gest turning back in bad weather 
received the heart-felt thanks, 
the admiring praise, and the 
unstinted approval of his fellow- 
voyagers. So keen, indeed, did 
each become to forestall the 
other in this practice, that 
eventually we had great difficulty 
in leaving harbour at all, even 
on @ very fine day. 
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Keeping up this air of cheer- 
ful nonchalanece now called for 
great skill and effort. With no 
cargo and practically no ballast, 
the five feet of water which a 
Loch Fyne skiff draws aft is 
considerably more than offset 
by her ten-foot beam, and she 
tends to sit high in the water. 
At least, the Golden Girl did, and 
she rolled southward in a highly- 
spectacular fashion. But I dare- 
say that things looked worse 
than they really were; and 
by the time we had run into 
the lee of Raasay we were able 
to prize locked fingers free from 
stanchions, remove splinters of 
wood from our finger-nails, and 
resume the practising of our roll- 
ing gait. With the advent of 


calmer waters, breakfast, and 
the first gleam of sunshine, all 
was well again in our watery 


world. 

Of the matchless scenery of 
Skye and the west coast of 
Inverness-shire, and of the grati- 
fying speed with which we shot 
through Kyle Khea with a six- 
knot spring tide behind us, it is 
not my purpose to write fully. 
But I would like to pay a tribute 
to the good manners of the people 
of Kyle who watched us come 
alongside the pier there. A 
vintage Kelvin has neither clutch 
nor reverse, which means shut- 
ting off the engine far enough 
away to bring the boat to a stop 
where required. But an eight- 
ton Loch-Fyner doing seven 
knots has a surprising amount of 
way on her, and we were deeply 
grateful to these Highlanders 
for that native courtesy which 
prompted them to fall into an 
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absorbed conversation and to 
point out to each other distant 
objects of interest as we overshot 
the pier by a hundred and fifty 
yards. 

Four hours after leaving Kyle, 
Dougie and I, blissfully asleep in 
the fore cabin, were startled into 
wakefulness by a violent jolt, a 
loud crash, and water rushing 
into the cabin above our heads. 
We knew at once that we were 
doomed. This was it. Sinking 
fast, and helplessly trapped below 
decks. Take to the boats! Only 
we had no boat. 

The scene on deck ten seconds 
later—the delay in arriving there 
being due to a cabin door never 
designed to allow two people to 
get through at once—did little to 
reassure us. On the beam, dimly 
visible through mist and driving 
rain, loomed the sullen mass of 
Rum. On the starboard bow the 
island of Eigg could be seen at 
fleeting intervals. And right aft, 
with four hands on the five-foot 
tiller, stood Doctors C. and M., 
no longer looking nonchalant, 
peering worriedly ahead into 
the gloom of the gathering 
storm. 

The engine was throttled back 
to dead slow. Although it was 
only afternoon, sky and sea alike 
were visibly darkening. With 
every wicked, seething comber, 
the bows reared high into the air 
until the forefoot was entirely 
clear of the water, then plunged 
down into the following trough 
with a sickening, shuddering 
smash which must have thrown 
an immense strain on every beam 
and plank in her aged frame. At 
the same time would come the 
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harsh and menacing metallic 
vibration of the propeller shaft 
in its casing as the screw rose 
clear of the water. We blew up 
our lifebelts. 

The need for urgent action 
became all too plain. We knew 
that several planks had already 
sprung from the stem-post and 
that their hold was gravely 
weakened. If they lifted clear of 
the apron, it was going to be a 
black day for various insurance 
companies in the city of Glas- 
gow. Realising this, one of our 
gallant medical men, ignorant of 
the conditions in the fore cabin 
and so still preserving a vestige of 
unshattered nerves, disappeared 
below to get the Summer Isles- 
Ardnamurchan chart from the 
chart locker. He returned at 
great speed. 

We did not even pause to con- 
gratulate him. A quick bearing 
on the islands, now fast vanish- 
ing in the mist, an estimate of 
the wind and the set of the sea, 
and a swift glance at the chart, 
convinced us that Mallaig was 
our best hope. And even then 
it appeared at the time to be 
none too good a bet; for an 
interminable five minutes of 
vicious, hammer-blow pitching 
elapsed before we could seize the 
opportunity to jerk the throttle 
wide open and, our hearts in our 
mouths, swing the Golden Girl 
round in a tight half-circle in an 
exceptionally long trough. And 
80 we ran up the Sound of Sleat 
for some miles, with the heavy 
seas eagerly pursuing, until op- 
posite the mouth of Loch Nevis, 
where another, and rather less 
dangerous, hundred and eighty 
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degree turn let us beat our way 
south into Mallaig harbour. 

* Relieved ’ is a trifling word to 
describe our feelings. We would 
have declined any inducement to 
take to sea again within the hour. 
But nothing would have made 
us confesa our true feelings to 
the weather-beaten and genuine 
sailors who thronged the Mallaig 
waterfront. Talking on the pier 
to these fishermen afterwards, 
we leaned professionally against 
stacked herring-boxes and, with 
an air of fearful nonchalance, 
agreed that it was blowing up 
outside and might very likely 
become quite choppy towards 
evening. I do not think we cared 
what we said. We were safe, 
safe, safe—safe in Mallaig har- 
bour. 


We almost lost our lives in Mal- 
laig harbour. Leaving the pier 
at 9 P.M., we sought to anchor in 
the inner harbour, but it was 
hopelessly crowded with vessels 
of every description which had 
run there for shelter. So we 
anchored the Golden Girl just 
outside, letting her ride on about 
ten fathoms of chain, and retired 
to the tiny fore cabin. Here we 
built up a roaring fire in the 
stove, for the night had turned 
cold, shut the door, clamped 
down the skylight, and prepared 
for a night’s peaceful slumber 
in much warmth and on little 
oxygen. 

But we did not sleep. A 
strong south-west wind had been 
sweeping down over the town 
even as we anchored. We were 
lying just outside the protection 
of the houses and hill, and our 
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apprehensions steadily mounted 
with the rising howl of the 
wind. There was much thought- 
ful rubbing of unshaven chins, 
incessant cigarette-smoking, and 
continuous, brooding regard of 
the dark patch of skylight over 
our heads. 

The first sharp grating from 
the bows had us up on deck in 
record time, shivering in the 
sudden cold and blindly peering 
through the rain and blackness. 
Gradually objects took shape, 
and suspicion became demoralis- 
ing certainty. Our anchor was 
dragging, and we were drifting 
swiftly out of harbour. 

Ten minutes later, the engine 
cut back to just above stalling 
speed, we nosed our way with 
infinite caution between two 
yachts — barely distinguishable 
shapes of inky blackness in the 
almost imperceptibly lesser dark- 
ness round us—and let go anchor, 
This time we paid out every 
possible foot of chain. 

We remained on deck watch- 
ing. At the full extent of our 
chain we were about sixty feet 
outside the inner harbour. The 
wind became still stronger, and 
the Golden Girl, riding so excep- 
tionally high in the water, got 
the full benefit of every ounce 
of the wind pressure. Within 
twenty minutes we were drag- 
ging anchor again. 

Three times in the next hour 
we repeated this cycle of move- 
ment—returning to the inner 
harbour, anchoring, then drifting 
out again. Finally, at about one 
o'clock in the morning, tired 
beyond words, soaked with lash- 
ing rain, and chilled to the bone 
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by the icy fingers of the gale, 
we determined to go alongside 
the pier. With no clutch, no 
reverse, and no idea of where the 
pier lay in that darkness, this 
decision was indeed the counsel 
of despair. 

After several false starts, the 
engine spluttered into life and 
we got slowly under way, Doctors 
C. and M. hauling frantically on 
the chain as we came up over the 
anchor. It was barely clear of 
the bottom when the engine 
suddenly coughed, just once, and 
as suddenly died. 

Dougie’s energetic efforts to 
locate the cause of engine failure 
—spurred on by the frantic com- 
ments of shipmates who watched 
with fascination the rapid ap- 
proach of jagged rocks and foam- 
ing white breakers—were of no 
avail. The engine would not 
start. 

The rocks drew perilously near. 
Beyond the outer harbour mouth 
now, we were exposed to the full 
foree of the sea, and we knew 
that the Golden Girl could not 
last long if once she struck. 

At. this dramatically _per- 
fect moment—there were only 
seconds to go—the Golden Girl 
brought up with a violent jerk 
and suddenly ceased to drift. We 
had no idea of what had hap- 
pened—only that it was a mir- 
acle. And we were in no mood 
to question a miracle, but ac- 
cepted it with proper gratitude. 
And there, for the next half-hour, 
the Golden Girl tossed and rolled, 
riding jerkily at the full length of 
her iron-taut anchor cable, her 
stern swinging wildly twenty 
yards from the waiting rocks, in 
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the rain, the wind and the black- 
ness, while we numbly won- 
dered when the chain or bitt 
would go, or the anchor work 
free. 

Because of the weather and 
our preoccupation with the rocks, 
we did not see the lights of the 
big, powerful fishing-boat until 
less than half a minute before it 
came alongside out of the dark- 
ness and made fast to us. We 
were too worn-out, exhausted 
and frozen for rejoicing or even 
wonderment at this fresh miracle. 
But in retrospect, we can safely 
say that while the general public 
may still choose Beethoven’s 
‘ Ninth Symphony,’ the beautiful 
purr of those Diesels was the 
loveliest music we had ever 
heard. 

It took seven men to get our 
anchor clear of the bottom, but 
after it was raised we were safely 
alongside the pier within ten 
minutes. From start to finish 
that rescue operation was a mag- 
nificent object-lesson in seaman- 
ship in the worst conditions. The 
fishing-boat skipper made never 
a mistake. We made one by 
mentioning salvage money to 
him; but I think he gener- 
ously attributed our breach of 
good manners to ignorance. He 
brushed aside our thanks, and 
vanished as quickly and with as 
little ceremony as he had ap- 
peared. We slept well that night. 

We learned later that a young 
lady, kept awake by the storm 
in the middle of the night, had 
seen our torches flashing off the 
rocks as we moved about the 
decks. She had phoned to the 
police, and then to her father, 
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who had immediately collected 
a crew and taken out the fishing- 
boat. 

We owe much to the people of 
that port. Gavin Maxwell (author 
of ‘ Harpoon at a Venture ’) says 
that their unspoken motto is 
‘Pll not see you stuck.’ For as 
long as we and the Golden Girl 
continue our happy partnership, 
we shall not forget that we do so 
solely by courtesy of Skipper 
Sutherland of Mallaig and his 
volunteer crew. 

The next morning we looked 
over the side at our anchor, still 
hanging just awash. It weighs 
about 50 Ib. and was hooked 
round the flukes of another 
anchor, weighing at least 300 Ib., 
which must have lain untouched 
at the mouth of Mallaig harbour 
for many years. We can, for- 
tunately, produce numerous and 
reliable witnesses to this incred- 
ible stroke of fortune. Were this 
fiction, I could never dare claim 
any coincidence so fantastic. 


We did not sail the next day. 
The wind had dropped to the 
merest whisper, and a sea of 


limpid blue stretched away 
beckoningly to the haze-blurred 
southern horizon; but we re- 
mained steadfastly blind to the 
invitation. Had any one of ussug- 
gested leaving, we would doubt- 
less have gone. Butnobody made 
the suggestion. The unanimity 
of silence was wonderful. 

We sailed early on the Tues- 
day, out into a morning of grey 
swell and grey mist. Resolutely 
ignoring the first lift of the 
Atlantic, we chugged confidently 
out of harbour, again falling into 
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attitudes suggestive of easy and 
careless nonchalance. We even 
felt nonchalant, a feeling that 
rapidly became one of chagrin 
and intense mortification as the 
engine broke down beneath the ex- 
pressionless gazes of the watchers 
on the pier. For the next two 
and a half hours our engineer 
and his assistants toiled in a 
sulphurous silence at the task, 
doubled in difficulty by the con- 
tinual wallowing of the craft, of 
stripping and cleaning the car- 
burettor. We found later that 
these stoppages were due to the 
lack of a filter in the paraffin 
tank. 

By the time that repairs were 
completed, the tide had literally 
carried us over the sea to Skye. 
It is a delectable island, but it 
was not included in our itinerary ; 
and we were not sorry when the 
engine coughed into life and we 
left Skye rapidly astern. We 
rounded the notorious Ardna- 
murchan in almost a flat calm, 
left Loch Sunart on the port 
hand, and brought up in that 
wonderful bay which, with Port- 
patrick in Wigtownshire, was 
to become one of our favourite 
harbours on the West Coast— 
Tobermory. 

We spent a restful night there, 
Messrs McBrayne allowing us to 
tie up alongside one of their 
steamers, and sailed again before 
dawn to catch the flood-tide 
racing south-east through the 
Sound of Mull. Rounding Calf 
Island in slight drizzle and a cold 
half-light, we found that the 
weather had repented of its smil- 
ing mood of yesterday afternoon. 
A strong wind blew from the 
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west, and heavy, sullen seas were 
sweeping silently along between 
the shores of the Sound. 

Once fairly out in the open, 
our light craft was caught up 
and carried away with dismay- 
ing speed. Deep furrows again 
settled upon our brows, and a dark 
pessimism upon our souls; but 
we pressed resolutely on, largely, 
or, to be honest, solely because 
we had no alternative. A Loch- 
Fyner full out in a heavy stern 
sea is & sea-boat without rival ; 
but we found that the first 
tentative reduction of engine 
speed resulted in so wild and 
alarming a yawing from side 
to side that we abandoned all 
idea of keeping anything but 
the most elementary control 
over what would next happen. 

Abeam of the Grey Rocks, we 
passed the Lochinvar, en route 
from Oban to Tobermory, a hun- 


dred times our size and yet mak- 
ing heavy weather of it. Several 
hardy gentlemen, braving the 
elements on deck, were observed 
to doff their headgear in our 


general direction. Forty-eight 
hours previously we would have 
attributed this courtesy to a deep 
admiration for our seamanship 
and gallantry. But in our ap- 
prehensive gloom just then, the 
only possible interpretation to see 
in it wa3 a premature token of 
respect to those already visibly 
rising above mere mortality. The 
Sound of Mull, at that moment, 
bore close resemblance to our 
nightmare imaginings of the 
River Styx. 

Lismore and its lighthouse 
now loomed inhospitably ahead, 
effectively barring further flight 
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—‘ flight,’ mark you, being an 
ignominiously accurate term— 
and compelling us to abandon 
the channel on the Morvern side 
and to quarter to the south-east 
to round Duart Point. The 
heavy seas, no longer directly 
aft, pounded enthusiastically on 
the starboard quarter, soaking 
the unfortunate steersman ; and 
the crossing, although at length 
managed successfully, consider- 
ably shook both the Golden Girl 
and her long-suffering crew. We 
speculated on what would have 
been the effects had we tried to 
make headway diagonally against 
such a sea instead of with it. 
Later, we found out. 

As we rounded Duart Point 
the Firth of Lorne, stretching 
away to the south, gradually 
revealed itself. We would have 
infinitely preferred that it hadn’t. 
Seas of seething whitecaps, so 
ably depicted by Conrad, sound 
infinitely picturesque; but the 
appreciation diminishes markedly 
when they are seen from the 
elevation of the deck of a 
Loch-Fyner. One look at the 
Firth, and the Sound of Mull 
changed retrospectively in our 
minds from an unpleasant ex- 
perience to a fond and nostalgic 
memory. Our hearts could not 
sink lower, for they were in our 
boots already. But, as ever, we 
pressed on. 

The sea, sweeping in from the 
Atlantic round the south of Mull, 
was setting east-north-east to- 
wards the mainland; so for 
several miles we clung to the east 
coast of Mull, partly for protec- 
tion but chiefly to have the sea 
as nearly as possible astern when 
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we set out over the Firth. 
Finally, at about 8 A.M., we 
altered course ninety degrees to 
port and struck out for Pladda 
Lighthouse. 

Half an hour later, fully out 
in the open, the Golden Girl was 
yawing in a fashion calculated to 
daunt the most fearless, shipping 
copious quantities of water, and 
taking a wicked hammering. (We 
were later told by a Meteoro- 
logical Office friend in Prestwick 
that we had picked the worst 
possible four days of the season 
to take our boat south. Con- 
tinuous gale warnings were being 
broadcast—but we had no radio. 
Neither, apparently, had anyone 
else on the West Coast.) 

When the helmsman altered 
course thirty degrees to port and 
brought the Golden Girl’s stern 
into the sea, we made not a 
murmur of dissent. I must again 
pay tribute to the behaviour of a 
Loch-Fyne boat in the heaviest 
of stern seas; it is really mag- 
nificent. The Golden Girl became 
unbelievably steady, and gave 
the comforting impression of 
being practically unsinkable. 

Ten miles away to the east 
lay Easdale, a wonderful little 
natural harbour protected by <¢ 
large island, with a narrow en- 
trance to the north-west and a 
still narrower one to the south. 
Borne swiftly along by the heavy 
seas astern, we covered the dis- 
tance in an hour, making for 
the southern entrance—the other 
being obviously unapproachable 
that day. At low water this 
southern entrance is narrow, tor- 
tuous, and extremely dangerous, 
strewn with rocks and only a few 
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feet deep. Also, the leading buoy 
to the channel, as shown in the 
‘ Clyde Cruising Club Pilot,’ was 
missing. But there was no alter- 
native, or time to seek one: and 
there could be no second chance. 
Doctors C. and M. stood in the 
bows, one on either side, sound- 
ing desperately for depth and 
bawling back instructions with 
a wholly unprofessional lack of 
restraint. Behind was a four- 
knot sea—and we required at 
least another two knots for steer- 
age way. Our speed was remark- 
able, our trepidation was con- 
siderable, our skill was negligible, 
and our luck was incredible. We 
made it. We tied up at the pier 
and went ashore, seeking fuel for 
the boat and breakfast for our- 
selves. 

In the three days since Sunday 
we had become changed men. In 
our possibly lowered state of 
morale, we had come to detect 
an unpleasantly personal element 
in the unswerving malignity of 
the Atlantic, and the Golden Girl 
had lost many of her magnetic 
qualities for us. We were in no 
hurry to return to sea, and would 
have lingered long in Easdale 
had we not struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a couple of retired 
fishermen, a8 kindly and helpful 
a8 all whom we met there. When 
the tide turned, they said, we 
would have an easy crossing to 
Pladda. They told us that the 
sea was falling away already— 
and, indeed, the sky was now a 
cloudless blue and the merest 
breath of a wind stirred the har- 
bour surface. Having lived there 
all their lives, they obviously 
knew what they were talking 
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about; so we had no excuse to 
tarry longer. We sailed at 2 P.M. 
on the top of the tide, with our 
elderly advisers, standing on 
what was left of the pier, wishing 
us good luck and assuring us of 
a safe journey and a pleasant 
passage. 

We bear them no ill will. They 
meant us no harm. But their 
weather forecast was a blunder 
of the first order, and brought 
us within a hairbreadth of next 
morning’s headlines. 

The rest of the voyage south 
from Ross-shire has now drifted 
into the realm of kindly memory 
and rose-tinted nostalgia. But 
not Easdale Sound. Not that 
forty-minute stretch from Eas- 
dale Harbour to Pladda Light- 
house. That remains, perman- 
ently etched in our minds, sharp 
and clear. We have sailed 
through full gales in the Arctic 


and typhoons in the Bay of 
Bengal, and would gladly do so 


again, a dozen times, rather 
than recross that Easdale Sound. 
Within five minutes of leaving 
harbour the Golden Girl was 
pitching and rolling heavily as 
she sliced diagonally south-south- 
west against the heavy swell. At 
last we found how she behaved 
cutting into instead of away 
from a@ cross sea. Abominably. 
Still relying, however, on the 
advice of the fishermen, and 
expecting to find an increasing 
moderation, we pushed on. With- 
in another five minutes came the 
cold realisation that a ghastly 
mistake had been made. And 
by then it was too late. 

We had never encountered any- 
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thing like it before. Gone were 
the serried ranks of waves, gone 
were the decorative whitecaps— 
here we had only huge, sullen, 
moving walls of water, broken 
masses of grey, heaving and 
agonised, hastening to the east, 
like the confused and despairing 
ranks of a defeated army, in a 
dreadful silence ; then smashing 
themselves, in a foaming frenzy 
of self-immolation, on the bitter 
shores of Lorne. 

We had to go on. Turning 
back to make for Easdale would 
almost certainly have meant 
broaching to and foundering in 
one of these gigantic, precipit- 
ously walled troughs. Nor could 
we turn and run as we had done 
twice before. This time we were 
on @ lee shore. 

One thing above all weighed 
heavily on our spirits—the ironic- 
ally incongruous element of the 
macabre. It was now a perfect 
summer’s day. The wind had 
died completely. A cathedral 
stillness invested the air, and a 
glorious sun shone down smil- 
ingly out of a hot June sky. We 
would have welcomed the faintest 
cat’s-paw of wind, the lightest 
sprinkling of rain, anything. But 
nothing changed. There was 
only the sunlight and the silence 
—a silence broken by the regular, 
harsh rattling of our airborne 
screw and the explosive smash as 
the bows and side of the Golden 
Girl fell smoothly, noiselessly 
down the steep side of a wave 
and then crashed solidly, shock- 
ingly, into the rising shoulder of 
the next wave. She was now 
corkscrewing in «a completely 
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uncontrollable fashion, and on 
two heart-stopping occasions was 
flung back from a wave-top into 
the trough she had just left, and 
lay there on her beam ends, 
the port gunwale dipping under, 
while the massive wall of water, 
which had thus contemptuously 
flung her back, bore down 
remorselessly from above and 
sought, in a lethal silence and 
with a kind of animistic savagery, 
to thrust her under. Those who 
have never clung desperately to 
the deck of a boat heeled over to 
forty-five degrees, mentally regis- 
tering passing wons of time and 
wondering, in a strangely de- 
tached numbness, whether she 
will ever right herself again, 
can have no conception of the 
feeling that all eternity can be 
compressed into the space of a 
few seconds. 

Yet both times the Golden 
Girl came back. Slowly, imper- 
ceptibly slowly at first, then with 
a swift lurch and roll, she righted 
herself and steadied ; and after 
the second time our fears slowly 
began to clear. Barring engine 
failure or sheer disintegration— 
which, in all seriousness, remained 
a danger to be reckoned with— 
the Golden Girl, we knew now, 
would take us anywhere. There 
followed another twenty minutes 
of vicious yawing through an 
angle of sixty degrees, of cascad- 
ing sheets of water, of wild stag- 
gering over wave-tops, and of 
the stunning, jarring, pistol-shot 
impacts that followed. Then, 
magically, all became quiet and 
peaceful, calm and still. We had 
reached the lee of Pladda, and 
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counted as nothing the cost of 
cuts, bruises, smashed crockery 
and two more planks new-sprung 
from the stem-post. 


The remainder of that day was 
a beautiful anti-climax. Down 
the length of the inner Sound we 
sailed, from Pladda to Searba, in 
a kind of blissful dream, over a 
calm sea of that translucent blue 
usually associated only with the 
Aegean and the Isles of Greece. 
We held over to the west to cross 
the mouth of the dreaded Coire- 
bhreacan—how tamely innocu- 
ous after the Easdale Sound !— 
then swung east, jogged our 
jerky way across the overfalls 
and races of the Dorus Mor, and 
so over the Sound of Jura to 
arrive at Crinan in the early 
evening. 

There we learned that we were 
the only boat to arrive from the 
north that day. We still had wit 
enough to appreciate that this 
information was offered not so 
that we might congratulate our- 
selves, but to make abundantly 
clear to us the superior sense of 
more experienced mariners. 

Three hours later we had 
laboriously traversed the length 
of the canal and were in Ardri- 
shaig. There we spent the night, 
and had the uncommonly good 
fortune to meet the man who 
had helped his father build the 
Golden Girl half a century before. 
We watched with flinching gaze 
and shuddering fascination as he 
plunged the blade of a huge clasp- 
knife into frames and planks all 
over the boat, and manfully 
gouged large chunks out of the 
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heavy overhead cross-beams. He 
then pronounced her to be in as 
sound a condition as when built, 
and gave us a verbal guarantee 
extending over the next fifty 
years. 

We awoke to a hushed and 
breathless dawn, and by break- 
fast-time were far down the 
sapphired mirror of Loch Fyne. 
The weather was ideal, and the 
eight-hour trip home, by way of 
the Kyles, was completely un- 
eventful. We were in no way 
bored by this unaccustomed 
peace. 

Our anchor rattled down in the 
Gareloch at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Golden Girl was 
home and, dirty, weary, un- 
shaven, and bloodshot about the 
eyes, we stepped ashore at Shan- 
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don. We knew exactly how Eric 
the Red felt when he first set foot 
on the New World, and how 
Drake felt as he sailed up the 
Plymouth Sound after his voyage 
round the world. 

We were conscious of many 
things—relief, satisfaction, hap- 
piness, a certain regret that it 
was all over and, especially, a 
most gratifying sense of accom- 
plishment. But when one or the 
other of us is asked, as frequently 
he is, what he actually did 
during the voyage, all else fades 
except the imperishable memory 
of Easdale Sound, and he echoes 
feelingly the answer of that 
eminent Frenchman, who, when 
asked what he did during the 
Revolution, replied simply, ‘ I 
survived.” 





LIVING IN MAGNOLIA STREET. 


BY MARY GOUGH. 


WE lived for a whole winter 
in Magnolia Street; a whole 
winter in one of those high old 
wooden houses set on a steep 
cobbled street that leads straight 
up the thickly wooded hillside 
from the water’s edge. If we 
leaned out of our window and 
craned sharply to the left, we 
could see the gleam of the 
Bosphorus in the narrow open- 
ing between the houses at the 
end of the street, and the green 
curve of the Asiatic shore; 


through a gap in the houses 
opposite we could just catch 
sight of the trolleyhead of the 
trams, as they manceuvred at 


the terminus. Our village was 
at the very end of the Istanbul 
tramway system. 

The house that we lived in 
was Greek ; at least, the owner, 
Mr Achilles, was, and all his 
family and the other inmates. 
Mr Achilles had originally come 
from the island of Mytilene, and 
although he had lived in Con- 
stantinople nearly all his life he 
still drew attention to the fact 
that he was a real Greek, not 
Stamboulois. He was a rosy 
little man, still bonhomous, al- 
though a vein of sorrow—dating, 
we were told, from the death of 
his wife two years before our 
arrival—ran through his cheer- 
fulness. He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, and a fisher- 
man, too. 

“Well, we was going 

I 


out 


hunting swordfish, and the fish 
was coming at the boat ye 
He spoke English fluently, but 
used only one tense, the Imper- 
fect, and it was difficult some- 
times to be sure whether he was 
telling a story about something 
that happened years ago, or 
making plans for an expedition 
next week. The kitchen was 
always full of the spoils of 
the chase—a brace of woodcock 
hanging from the ceiling; a 
pile of mullet in the washing-up 
bowl; or a conger-eel, still snap- 
ping, in a bucket under the sink. 
It was I, of course, who had 
most of the kitchen life in Mag- 
nolia Street ; while I was cook- 
ing or washing-up, Michael would 
be upstairs in one of our first- 
floor rooms, writing up his notes 
of our archeological journeys 
in Anatolia. Indeed, it was 
partly in order that he might 
have some peace and quiet for 
this work, and partly to be near 
some very dear Turkish friends 
of ours who lived next door, that 
we had come to Magnolia Street 
in the first place. Living in the 
Achilles household was _inci- 
dental to those two plans; and 
since we are not the sort of 
people who live easily at close 
quarters with others, and since 
I in particular had always had 
a strong prejudice against shar- 
ing cooking arrangements, we 
had started our Magnolia Street 
life with the gravest misgivings. 
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I was in an agony of farouche 
shyness during my first ventures 
into the rather dark ground- 
floor kitchen at the back of the 
house. After six months of 
cooking at the same stove and 
washing at the same sink with 
at least two other women, I had 
not only never had a cross word 
with them, but even in my 
innermost heart had never had 
a cross or irritated thought. 
That goes to show what Philo- 
mela and Matzel were like, for I 
am very sure that there was no 
change in me. 

Philomela was the daughter 
and mistress of the house ; in the 
early days I called her Made- 
moiselle Philomela, although, 
later, affection wiped out for- 
mality. She was twenty, and 
had been educated at the Ameri- 
can Girls’ College. Taken feature 
by feature, I suppose that Philo- 


mela was not startlingly beauti- 
ful, but then no one would ever 
dream of taking her feature by 


feature. No one could possibly 
remain long enough immune 
from the spell of her sweetness 
and her immense vivacity to 
analyse the length of her nose or 
the exact breadth between her 
eyes. The slight overlay of 
American culture on the Greek 
background was bizarre and 
enchanting ; and Philomela in 
denim dungarees and a sweater, 
talking about ‘movies’ and 
‘ cookies,’ was as sweet and 
funny as Philomela in a silk 
dress, dishing out cakes and 
machine-gun conversation to a 
party of girl friends, was sweet 
and orthodox. She always ad- 
dressed us in the Vocative Case. 
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“OQ, Mrs Mary——” 
Mr Michael 65 

Philomela was a great house- 
wife, and was perpetually per- 
suading Mr Achilles to buy new 
gadgets for the kitchen; a keen 
trencherman, he could easily be 
talked into installing some in- 
novation, if he was promised 
that its arrival would mean even 
more luscious meals. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr Achilles had high 
blood pressure and was under 
doctor’s orders not to eat very 
luscious meals. Poor Philomela 
was torn between housewifely 
pride and filial anxiety, and 
tremendous quickfire Hellenic 
storms would play round my 
uncomprehending head in the 
kitchen while Mr Achilles roared 
for more beef and spices, and 
Philomela, chattering madly, 
offered him milk puddings. 

One of the major innovations 
in the kitchen while we were 
there was the gas-cooker. Previ- 
ously, all cooking had been done 
on two gas-rings, and since at 
one time there were no less than 
five of us using them, cooking 
became a little confused, though 
never bad tempered. The cooker 
was of German make, and had 
four burners on top, one of 
which had been modified to 
take the inevitable tiny Turkish 
coffee-pot ; there was also a grill 
and a spacious oven. Hitherto 
all food for baking had been 
sent out to the baker’s shop, 
where it was cooked for hours 
for a sum varying between 
fifteen and twenty-five piastres 
according to the size of the dish. 
With the arrival of the oven, 
Philomela, assisted by an Ameri- 


and ‘QO, 
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can cookery book, embarked on 
a tremendous programme of 
home-baking ; the food tasted 
just the same, however, and 
deliciously Greek, no matter how 
foreign the recipe. As for Matzel, 
she never really understood the 
oven, and always had to get 
either Philomela or me to light 
it for her. 

Matzel — Mademoiselle — was 
the superior elderly servant ; so 
superior and so elderly as to be 
almost in a poor relation-friend 
of the family category. She was 
deaf and very obstinate, and 
pursued a slow muddled course 
of her own, quite regardless of the 
quicksilver volubility of Philo- 
mela. This sometimes caused a 
little friction. “It is difficult, 
Mrs Mary,”’ Philomela would say, 
“for a young person to give 
orders to an old one.” Matzel 
was a Stambouloise, and had 
lived all her life in The City, as 
her family had probably done 
for generations, but, like many 
of her type, she spoke practically 
no Turkish. 

Paul, Philomela’s brother, was 
big, blond and good-humoured. 
We always thought he must 
have taken after his mother, for 
he had none of the mercurial 
vivacity of Mr Achilles and 
Philomela. He worked as assist- 
ant to his father in the engineer- 
ing workshops at Robert College 
(the American Boys’ College), 
where Mr Achilles was an in- 
structor. 

The family occupied the whole 
of the ground-floor, which, as is 
usual in most Greek and Turk- 
ish houses, was designed with 
smallish rooms communicating 
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with each other through big 
double doors, and sometimes 
even with movable partitions. 
During the summer all doors 
and partitions were removed for 
coolness, but while we were 
there they were back in their 
places, and the six-foot porcelain 
wood-burning stove, with white 
and turquoise tiles, roared away 
in the hall and warmed the whole 
house. The kitchen at the back 
was common ground to us all, 
and we were free of the bath- 
room just opposite on the other 
side of the house, ‘ except on 
Fridays, Mrs Mary; we have 
our baths then.’ Michael and 
I found that we rarely took 
baths ; they are overrated things 
once one has mastered the art 
of taking a sponge-bath in one’s 
bedroom. It was a nuisance to 
light the boiler, too. 

We lived on the first floor. At 
first we had only one of the 
large front rooms, but later, 
when the winter had thoroughly 
set in and we had settled down, 
the wide upper hall became our 
sitting-room, and Mr Achilles 
installed another smaller por- 
celain stove there. Philomela 
curtained it off from the stairs 
for us. She bought the stuff for 
the curtains specially ; it was a 
bright cotton chintz covered 
with blue-and-yellow mountain- 
peaks, up and down which choco- 
late-coloured chamois careered 
madly. It was not intrinsically 
a restful or beautiful design, but 
after a while it became inexpress- 
ibly dear to me, along with all 
the other quaint furnishings. 

Our rooms, like most of the 
interiors of Istanbul—and indeed 
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most of the exteriors, too—were 
too high and too narrow for 
artistic correctness; yet their 
lack of symmetry was com- 
pensated a thousandfold by 
their emotional appeal. 

It is in this emotional appeal 
that lies the tremendous insidi- 
ous strength of The City. Other 
cities, like Athens or Venice and, 
particularly, Rome, meet one 
four-square ; they display their 
goods—that is, they continue to 
exist superb and arrogant in the 
sunlight—and one can take them 
or leave them. Not so Con- 
stantinople. ‘ You do like me, 
don’t you?’ she whispers as 
you watch the curve of the 
Golden Horn, the crowded ship- 
ping, the pushing throngs on 
Galata Bridge, and the domes of 
the New Mosque and the Suley- 
maniye beyond. ‘ You do like 
me, don’t you? I know that I 
am famous and beautiful, and 
that poets and travellers have 
been singing my praises for the 
past fifteen hundred years. But 
that’s nothing. All that matters 
to me is that you—you—you 
should give up all your mind 
and heart to me.’ The siren! 
What can one do? If one fails 
to succumb, she will be hurt, 
and there will be the lovely 
creature in tears, more devas- 
tatingly appealing than before. 
Far better to give in at once; 
to leave one’s head behind and 
give one’s heart full rein; to 
fall in love with her inadequacies 
and shortcomings as surely as 
with her beauty, and to resign 
oneself to a hopeless and delicious 
weltschmerz whenever her name 
is mentioned. It is childish, of 
course, this weltschmerz that The 
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City inspires ; adolescent at best. 
But what more wonderful, when 
in the full flood of bustling, 
matter-of-fact middle age (or in 
old age, too, for all I know), than 
suddenly to find oneself plunged 
in the timeless pleasure-pain 
spring fever of childhood ? 

And the nostalgia! The worst 
of the Istanbul nostalgia—and 
it is quite as definite a disease 
a8 mumps—is that not only does 
one suffer from it most griev- 
ously when one is away from 
her, but it is almost worse when 
one is there. As for what it is 
for, this nostalgia, that is another 
question. Is it for spring rain 
on wistaria, for clanging trams, 
or the wide sky over the Mar- 
mora ? For an atrocious drinking 
fountain in a vast old wooden 
house, or for youth, or young 
love, or the punctual ferry- 


boats plying in the Bosphorus ? 
For slender skiffs rocking at 
tide-washed steps; for bulging 


wrought-iron grilles on over- 
hanging windows? For things 
that never were and never could 
be, and that one would not want 
even if one had them? Who 
can tell? All I can say is that, 
although I have met many who 
suffer in varying degrees from 
this sickness, I have never once 
come across anyone who has 
been cured. 

In our bedroom we had a bed 
that became a divan by day, a 
big chest of drawers with a 
marble top, a looking-glass, and 
a wardrobe. I told Philomela 
that I should need a table for 
my drawing, and she and Mr 
Achilles lugged down a big round 
one from the attics, which was 
very convenient. Outside, on 
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the landing, we had a sideboard, 
again with a marble top. (I 
wonder if I am wrong in think- 
ing that odd bits of marble in 
domestic use are a particular 
feature of Greek houses.) There 
were also two rocking-chairs, 
a very hard settee, a small 
bookcase—‘ my little library,’ as 
Philomela called it, when she 
installed it in response to our 
request—and a small round table 
at which Michael worked and 
at which we ate. The floor 
was of bare stained boards, 
except where it was covered by 
two hand-woven strips. Not 
very remarkable furnishings, it 
may be thought, but I became 
attached to them all, and ar- 
ranged and polished them care- 
fully and with a considerable 
amount of house pride.  Per- 
haps this was because [I had 
spent most of the previous 
eighteen months in a tent. 
When first we arrived at Mag- 
nolia Street, the other front 
bedroom was occupied by a 
rusty, nuterackery old lady and 
her daughter, whose dark-ringed 
eyes made her look like a minor 
saint on a provincial Byzantine 
mosaic. They were sad people 
who had recently been bereaved 
or suffered some reverse of for- 
tune, and we all felt for them 
deeply, although Michael and I 
did not quite know why—that 
is, what had happened to them. 
‘The poors!’ said one of our 
Turkish friends. ‘ Poor things !’ 
he meant. The tragic stylised 
face of the daughter would light 
up with anxious helpful smiles, 
as I fumbled about during my 
first days in the kitchen. We 
could not speak to each other, 
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for she knew only Greek, and I 
only Turkish. When they left, 
there was a general reorganisa- 
tion, and Mr Achilles, Philomela 
and Paul settled down in the 
three first-floor bedrooms, and 
only Matzel was left up in the 
attics. 

The attics were really my fav- 
ourite part of the house. Prob- 
ably because they got more sun, 
the unpainted timbers smelt 
more delicious there than else- 
where, and one of my greatest 
recurring pleasures was hanging 
out the washing on the big bal- 
cony which commanded a superb 
view, not only of Europe and 
Asia but also of our neighbour’s 
back garden, and a good many 
other balconies and _ interiors, 
too. It was always fine and 
sunny when I was there — 
naturally, or I should not have 
been washing clothes; also we 
were fortunate in that our winter 
at Magnolia Street was an un- 
usually fine one and there was 
little rain and no snow. 

The baleony ran along one 
side of the house, so that its long 
side faced the Bosphorus. There 
was endless sea traffic to watch : 
big ships steaming up to the 
Black Sea; coasters, small traders 
with great floppy idle sails and 
Diesel engines puttering away 
under the counter; pleasure 
boats and yachts, customs laun- 
ches and dredgers; a string of 
lighters edging crabwise through 
the current behind an earnest 
little tug. (I have never seen 
such tiny tugs as there are in 
the port of Istanbul; there are 
normal-sized tugs, too, but there 
is a special race of pygmy ones, 
designed to go under Galata 
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Bridge and up the Golden Horn.) 
Small wonder that it used to 
take hours to hang out the wash- 
ing! I would stand there, poised 
with a bunch of clothes-pegs in 
my hand, and watch the skilful 
mancuvres of a ferry-boat com- 
ing to the landing - stage, or 
speculate on the lives of the 
crew of some big freighter, 
ploughing inexorably north-east- 
wards, her name written in 
Jyrillic characters. 

I had thought, before I knew 
it, that the Bosphorus would be 
like an estuary, a large estuary, 
of course, with plenty of ship- 
ping on it, but inland and remote 
from the open sea. This was 
quite wrong ; for all its narrow- 
ness, its wooded, villa-studded 
shores, and its fleets of boats 
and skiffs, the Bosphorus is the 
true sea, with ocean-going ships 
and schools of porpoises among 
its waves, and rip-roaring tides 
to keep it clean and to remove 
any possible idea that it might 
be a stagnant backwater. 

The short side of the balcony, 
on the right, looked over Mag- 
nolia Street, which, from here, 
seemed like a tiny cobbled pas- 
sage between jutting timber 
cliffs. Here and there the old 
brown timber was replaced by 
the newest and rawest of con- 
crete, a recently built house or 
block of flats. 

The house next door, up the 
street on the right, was another 
wooden one, however, and from 
my vantage-point of the balcony 
I could watch the fell machi- 
nations of the Pyjamali—the 
Pyjama-clad—in his room on 
the top floor. The Pyjama-clad 
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was a great joke to all of us 
except Mr Achilles, who had a 
deadly feud with him. His 
name he owed quite simply to 
his never being seen, at home 
or abroad, in any clothes other 
than blue-striped pyjamas. In 
cold weather he would wear an 
overcoat on top, and sometimes 
even a pair of trousers, but 
there would still be more than 
a hint of blue-and-white stripes 
flopping over his ankles. Mr 
Achilles’s quarrel arose from the 
fact that whenever the Pyjama- 
clad swept his top-floor room, 
he would empty out his dust- 
pan from the window into Mr 
Achilles’s front garden. 

‘* Well, you see, he was throw- 
ing all the dirt on the dogs and 
I was shouting at him Pe 

That was the real trouble ; 
the dust blew into the kennels, 
and that was a thing Mr Achilles 
could not bear. 

We had two much-loved dogs 
in our house ; they lived in the 
basement, and in a little yard in 
front. They were mother and 
son, of the sporting type that is 
known as a pointerre all over 
the Levant. They had English 
names, Lady and Spot, and 
used to go out with Mr Achilles 
and Paul on their shooting 
expeditions. On non-shooting 
days they had far too little 
exercise and would indulge in 
hours of doleful baying ; Philo- 
mela would call to them to keep 
them quiet, ‘‘ Lady, Lady ; Spot 
quiet, ‘‘ Lady, Lady; Spot... 
Spot .. . Spotty 1“ 

On the balcony, the familiar 
noises of Magnolia Street were 
faint and remote; dissipated in 
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the open air. A floor below, in 
our rooms, they were formid- 
able and all-pervading, and poor 
Michael would have to plug his 
ears or shut all the windows to 
escape from them. Apart from 
the barking of Spot and Lady, 
the distant squeal of the trams, 
the blaring of klaxons from cars 
on the main road that ran beside 
the Bosphorus, and at least half 
a dozen radios all going at full 
blast, there were innumerable 
street cries from hawkers. The 
most familiar of these—he came 
regularly in the late afternoon 
—was the yoghurt-seller. ‘ Kay- 
makli yoghurt!’ he would intone 
on one sad high note— Creamy 
yoghurt!’ The cry of the old 
clothes man— Eskici! Eskici!’ 

had three notes, on the other 
hand, and made quite an attrac- 
tive little musical phrase. I 
once sold the eskici a jumper 
and an old skirt and a velvet 
evening blouse; but he was 
scornful of them and I did not 
make a good bargain. ‘“ Have 
you no shirts or suits of your hus- 
band’s? These women’s things 
are useless ‘ 

Then there were the sellers of 
fruit and vegetables. ‘ Portokal 
—Portokal’ they would call (as 
in Greece, oranges are called 
Portugals in Turkey), or ‘ Lahana 
—lLaha-a-na,’ in a long high 
wail, and the housewives would 
then chaffer for huge cabbages 
as big as footballs. 

The wife of the Pyjama-clad 
used to do all her shopping from 
the top-floor window, and when 
the bargain was completed she 
would let down a little basket 
on a string to receive her pur- 
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chases. This is a common habit 
in Istanbul and it is slightly 
unnerving, in the shabby, secret, 
nineteenth - century backstreets 
of Pera suddenly to see a little 
basket jerking down over the 
grimy stucco, under the guidance 
of an old crone leaning through 
the curtains far above. 

The water - man — ‘ Sucu! 
Sucu !’ was his ery—came once 
a week. Excellent water flowed 
through the pipes and taps in 
the houses; excellent, that is, 
in the sense that there was a 
good supply. It was clean, 
chlorinated, and adequate—ade- 
quate for us Westerners, no 
doubt, but not nearly good 
enough for a people that relishes 
and knows water as a French- 
man knows wine. Tap water 
would be undrinkable to them, 
and in the kitchen of nearly 
every house stands a huge crock, 
filled every week with sweet 
velvety water brought by the 
water - man from some special 
spring or fountain. Our water 
was delicious; it was not the 
very best, since that, Philomela 
told me, was too expensive, but 
it was a good sound table water, 
with plenty of body. 

In Magnolia Street the two 
noises that recurred most con- 
stantly were the scream of the 
hinges of the wrought-iron gate 
into our little garden, and the 
voice of the small girl who lived 
in the house opposite, as she 
called to a friend who lived 
higher up the street. For ages 
the noise of the gate was a 
mystery. How could it be that 


in the house of an engineer, 


where every other mechanical 
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device practically ran on ball- 
bearings, this poor gate should 
have been left to yell its head 
off for want of a single drop of 
oil? In the end I asked Mr 
Achilles, but before he had had 
time to answer I understood the 
reason, from the triumphantly 
cunning look on his face. It 
was all too simple, of course ; 
the hinges were left unoiled 
deliberately, so that their creak- 
ing might act as an early warn- 
ing device and announce the 
arrival of visitors. As for the 
child opposite, her harsh little 
call of ‘ Fehime!’ reiterated at 
intervals of about ten seconds, 
had a similar effect to that pro- 
duced by the cry of the brain- 
fever bird, and Michael and I 
would be practically gibbering 
with irritation at the end of 
about half an hour of it. 

The invoker of Fehime lived 
with her family in a brand-new 
house of pale-green concrete, 
exactly opposite ours. Magnolia 
Street is so narrow that we could 
almost have leaned out of the 
windows and shaken hands with 
them, and there was barely any 
detail of our respective lives, 
from the brushing of our teeth 
to the composition of our let- 
ters, that was a secret to either 
party. The lady of the opposite 
house and [ would solemnly bow 
to each other sometimes, if we 
both found ourselves shaking 
the mats out of the window at 
the same time, for instance ; 
but on the whole we maintained 
a dignified and civilised reserve 
and, like fishes in adjacent tanks 
in an aquarium, politely and 
completely ignored each other. 
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It was impossible, however, 
to be unaware that here, too, 
was a sad family. Poor souls, 
their eldest son was mad; but 
his madness took such an amiable 
and even funny turn, that to 
outsiders it seemed more of an 
idiosynerasy than an affliction. 
He was about nineteen or twenty, 
but behaved like a child of 
eight, and a rather bizarre child 
of eight, at that. He had a 
great affection for toy pistols 
and swords and the panoply of 
war, and 80 was a joy to the 
children in the neighbourhood. 
In him they had a child who was 
as delighted to play at bandits 
as they were themselves, but a 
child who had all the attributes 
and appearance of a grown-up, 
and this made the play much 
more splendid. I have often 


been held up at the point of a 
wooden pistol by Ahmet pop- 


ping out from behind a lamp- 
post, with a gang of four-foot- 
high desperadoes at his heels. 
Ahmet’s other great trick was to 
make long speeches, Mussolini- 
wise, from the balcony of his 
house ; this was rather more of 
a nuisance to us because, as I 
have explained, it meant that 
he was bellowing his speech into 
our ears from a distance of a few 
feet. They were long speeches, 
too, sometimes lasting for as 
much as twenty minutes, mostly 
about battles and heroic soldiers. 
We bore it, however, partly 
because we were unable to stop 
it, but more because Ahmet’s 
essential sweetness and amia- 
bility shone through all his 
superficial madness, and we had 
become very fond of him. He 
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loved to be applauded, and 
together with any of the rest of 
the Magnolia Street population 
who happened to be passing, we 
would laugh and clap when the 
speech came to an end. 

When finally we prepared to 
leave Magnolia Street, Ahmet’s 
mother could not help being 
aware of our imminent depar- 
ture; she was almost tripping 
over the boxes. At last our eyes 
met; the reserve of six months 
broke down, and we mutually 
burst into the flood of con- 
versation that we had so reso- 
lutely bottled up. Just before 
we left, she sent the Fehime- 
invoker across the street with a 
little parcel for me. Inside it 
was a beautiful hand-embroi- 
dered blouse. 

I never saw Ahmet’s mother 
again after that, and was not 
even able to thank her; she 
stayed at the back of her house 
until we left. 


To the left of us, on the 
Bosphorus side, that is, there 
was a large L-shaped garden. 
The house to which it belonged 
stood directly behind us, well 
back from the road. It was an 
old wooden house, bigger than 
ours; so big, indeed, that it 
had been divided into flats, and 
three separate families lived in 
it. On the top floors lived the 
family to whom it belonged, 
Huseyn Bey and Zerrin Hanim 
and their two sons Orhan and 
Halil. The house had been a 
legacy to Zerrin, and had been 
in her family for generations ; 
she remembered pattering about 
its spacious corridors and lofty 
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rooms when she was a little girl, 
long before it had been divided 
up. In the semi-basement, or 
the ‘ garden flat’ as it is some- 
times euphemistically called by 
house - agents, lived a family 
with which we were only on 
nodding terms. We were well 
aware of their movements, how- 
ever; for at one time there had 
been some talk of our taking 
this flat, and it was while we 
were waiting for them to move 
that we first went to the Achilles 
household. They were always 
on the point of going ‘ next 
week,’ but as week after week 
went by, and they still remained 
firmly entrenched, we lost inter- 
est and settled ourselves equally 
firmly next door. 

In the main ground-floor flat, 
with her parents and a servant, 
lived Leyla. She was two-and- 
a-half years old, and it was in 
order to be near her parents 
that we were in Magnolia Street 
at all. Before our arrival, Leyla 
had been no more than a name 
and a photograph to us; after- 
wards she became one of the 
major suns in our crowded 
firmament. 

The house next door (it was 
No. 12, while we were No. 14) 
was on a slightly higher level 
than ours, and the floors of the 
two houses did not correspond. 
This meant that Leyla could 
stand at the dining-room window 
on the ground-floor of No. 12, 
and look down into the kitchen 
on the ground-floor of No. 14 
and talk to me while I did the 
cooking. Our conversations fol- 
lowed a stereotyped pattern. 

‘* How are you?” she would 
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shout in English, and before I 
had had time to answer, would 
add triumphantly, ‘‘I am quite 
well-ll-ll! ”’ 

After that opening she would 
relapse into Turkish, and we 
would talk exclusively about 
cats. 

“Are the cats at home ?”’ she 
would ask expectantly. 

“* Yes,” had to be my invari- 
able reply. ‘‘ They’re upstairs 
with Michael.” 

‘“*T know,” and she would nod 
sagely ; ‘* one of them’s playing 
and the other’s sleeping ! ”’ 

We went through this con- 
versation at least once a day. 

As I carried our tray upstairs, 
it was then my turn to look 
down into Leyla’s dining-room 
while she ate lunch. She was a 
reluctant eater at that time, and 
her mother used to take full 
advantage of my appearances. 

“Look, there’s Mary!” As I 
looked through the window-pane 
I could see the words forming, 
and just as Leyla’s little mouth 
opened to say ‘‘ How are you?” 
in would go another spoonful of 
spinach, or milk pudding, or 
whatever the hateful wholesome 
food was. 

Leyla has one particularly 
heart-warming characteristic, in 
that she goes into physical trans- 
ports of joy when she meets one. 
Often, as Michael and I went 
for our walk along the shores of 
the Bosphorus, we would see 
the tiny blue-coated figure going 
off like a firework—sparkling at 
every limb—long before we had 
spotted her parents, who would 
be waving more restrainedly. 

We soon got to know most of 
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the shopkeepers in the village, 
but since it was more of an ex- 
pensive suburb than a proper vil- 
lage, we usually bought only such 
ephemeral things as wine, cigar- 
ettes and newspapers there. 
These we always used to buy 
from Ali Bey. 

Ali Bey was a Persian, and 
took a depressed view of life. 

‘‘That sort of thing’s always 
going on,”’ he said one day; he 
pointed first at the evening 
paper with its screaming head- 
lines from Korea, and then at a 
child’s magazine that lay beside 
it, with a highly imaginative 
and violent picture on the cover 
of Saracens fighting Crusaders. 
We could not but agree with him. 

We very much enjoyed the 
children’s magazines sold by Ali 
Bey ; they nearly all contained 
historical strip cartoons, but the 
history was seen from an angle 
rather different from the usual 
European one. The capture 
of Constantinople, for instance, 
showed the most effete but 
villainous set of rascals within 
the walls of the city, while the 
attacking Turks, with their tur- 
bans and scimitars, were depicted 
as the most upright and noble 
of mankind, with loving-kindness 
and courage shining from their 
handsome countenances. 

For our more important shop- 
ping, we had been taught by 
Leyla’s father that it was more 
economical to go down to the 
big food market—the Egyptian 
Market as it is called—in old 
Istanbul itself. Just as hang- 
ing out the washing was one of 
my chief delights in Magnolia 
Street, so household shopping, 
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which I usually loathe, was a 
treat and a major pleasure. We 
would take a whole long morn- 
ing over it, and would start off 
just after breakfast to catch the 
ferry-boat at the village landing- 
stage. 

A great deal could be written 
about the Istanbul ferries, which 
ply up and down the Bosphorus 
and out to the islands in the 
Marmora; about how frequent 
they are and how punctual, as 
they dodge between Europe and 
Asia regardless of tides and 
weather; about their comfort 
and convenience as well as their 
romance. I, for one, appreciate 
luxury with my romance, and en- 
joy cleaving those storied waves 
in greater comfort than did the 
Argonauts. I derive intense 
pleasure from watching the sul- 
tans’ palaces and the picturesque 


latticed homes of the pashas, 
their landing-stages lapped by 
the blue waters, glide past me 
from behind plate-glass, while a 


white-coated coffee-seller plies 
me with cups of Turkish coffee 
and little boys sell macaroons, 
chewing-gum and pistachio nuts. 
I like, too, to arrive on time, 
and the Istanbul ferries are as 
punctual and efficient as the 
London Underground. 

The trip down the Bosphorus 
ends at the main ferry-stage at 
Galata Bridge, that bridge which 
spans the Golden Horn and joins 
old Istanbul with the not-so- 
very-much-newer quarters on its 
northern shore. Galata Bridge 
has this in common with Pic- 
cadilly Circus and the Café de 
la Paix, that it is said that a 
person who stands there long 
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enough is sure to meet everyone 
that he has ever known. It 
may well be true, though I have 
never had enough time to put 
the theory to the test. 

Our chief delight, as we crossed 
the bridge, was a seller of popular 
songs who was always stationed 
on the eastern pavement. He 
carried a sheaf of broadsheets, 
containing both words and music, 
and as he pressed his wares on 
the passers-by he would sing 
snatches of the song—or some- 
times the whole piece—to tempt 
them. The bridge is always 
thronged with crowds and traffic, 
and close to its southern end is 
the Egyptian Market. 

The Egyptian Market is really 
a sort of Temple of Food. Built 
to a traditional plan, it is T- 
shaped, with two long vaulted 
aisles set at right angles to each 
other; down each side of both 
aisles are niches or booths, full, 
from floor to ceiling, with the 
raw, rich basic ingredients of de- 
licious calory-producing, weight- 
increasing meals. Mounds of 
butter three feet high; skins of 
white goat’s cheese; barrels of 
olives, crates of dried fruit, gal- 
lons of oil, demijohns of honey 
—there they all are. Sacks of 
lentils and dried beans; six dif- 
ferent types of rice in adjoining 
troughs; small hills of sugar, 
and bottomless craters of flour. 
War-conditioned, at first I wan- 
dered dazed amidst the pro- 
fusion; but soon I became ac- 
customed to it, and learned to 
discriminate, to chaffer and to 
cheapen as we sat and drank 
coffee with the shopkeepers. 

I think that I have made it 
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clear that even ordinary days 
and normally humdrum activi- 
ties were never dull during our 
stay in Magnolia Street. On 
the other hand, it was excep- 
tional for any day to be abso- 
lutely ordinary. 

There was a constant coming 
and going of visitors to the 
house. Sometimes old cronies 
of Mr Achilles arrived to have 
long talks about past shooting 
and fishing parties over a bottle 
of raki, but more often they 
were young people, friends 
of Philomela and Paul— Our 
Group, Mrs Mary.’ 

Great parties were had with 
the Group, and although we 
were not involved ourselves we 
could see them going on as we 
slipped through the hall on our 
way upstairs, and sometimes we 
would stop for a little glass of 
liqueur and a moment’s socia- 
bility. All the Achilles family 
had great social ease of manner, 
and were never dismayed or 
awkward at the sight of the 
two English stalking through 
their party; neither, indeed, 
were the guests, although the 
gauche Northerners might not 
have been able to manage their 
exits and entrances gracefully 
had they not been surrounded 
by so much Mediterranean poise. 

The only member of the Group 
whom we got to know at all 
well was Yoti. Panayiotes was 
his full name—Complete Holi- 
ness—a difficult one to live up 
to. Yoti wanted to learn Eng- 
lish, to help him with his work 
in an import agency, and Michael 
wanted to learn modern Greek ; 
so they arrived at a quid pro quo 
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arrangement whereby they gave 
each other lessons two or three 
times a week. First Yoti would 
plough the inconsequences of 
English grammar and pronunci- 
ation, and then it would be 
Michael’s turn with the Greek. 
On the whole, this was simpler, 
though Yoti used suddenly to 
go off into uncontrollable fits of 
laughter. 

‘* Yes—of course, that’s quite 
correct,” I would hear him say 
as I sat at my drawings in the 
next room, ‘‘ but not exactly as 
we say it.” 

Michael, in ancient Greek, 
with a veneer of modern pro- 
nunciation, would have been 
saying something like ‘ When 
that Aprile with his showres 
swote—’ when all he meant was 
‘In the spring F 

As Christmas-time drew nearer, 
parties among the Group became 
even more frequent. At one of 
these we were suddenly accosted 
by a bespectacled old antic 
hobbling about with a stick. 
For the first time in the Achilles 
house we felt slightly embar- 
rassed and disconcerted, for a 
deathly hush seemed to have 
come over the rest of the guests. 
Then, yéAws doPeoros — the 
unquenchable laughter of the 
Greeks—broke out. It was Yoti 
in a false nose and borrowed 
speccacles. 

Christmas was almost perfect; 
party after party, combined with 
tremendous church-going. We 
went to the little Catholic church 
up the hill for a comparatively 
restrained Midnight Mass, and 
did, finally, get to bed; but 
the Greek performance went on 
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all night, though I think that only 
Matzel stayed out the full course. 
We were immensely touched by 
the attitude of our Moslem 
friends ; one after another they 
arrived at the house on Christmas 
Eve, each with a little box of 
chocolates or a bunch of flowers. 

** We congratulate you, Michael 
and Mary, upon your Christ- 
mas,” they said, and took them- 
selves off at once, with a most 
tactful delicacy, for fear of inter- 
rupting our religious activities. 

I made some mince-pies, and 
they all came to a party which 
we gave on Christmas night; it 
was a great success. 

As each week and each month 
slipped past, we were drawn 
deeper and deeper into the life 
of Magnolia Street, and surely, 
and yet more surely, did the 
loving arms of Istanbul and the 
Bosphorus slip round us, until 
our hearts were lost indeed ; 
each moment, each object, each 
flower, each cobblestone, each 
bright wave and each garish 
shop-window gave us that extra 
stab of exquisite pleasure blurred 
by a summer rain of incom- 
prehensible grief. We had got 
it; we had got it badly. The 
Istanbul sickness, the weldsch- 
merz, Was a8 inescapably in our 
blood as a bad dose of malaria, 
and we knew that we should 
never completely recover, that 
at any time during the rest of 
our lives a chance word, or 
sound, or smell would be liable 
to engulf us with a great wave 
of longing and nostalgia. By 
the time we were due to go, 
when the wistaria was opening 
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on the elegant gimerack bal- 
conies, and freshly painted sail- 
ing-boats rocked in the little 
cellar-like boat cambers that 
were tunnelled under the old 
houses, we were so demented 
with our love for it all that to 
stay would have been almost as 
unbearable as to go. 

Somehow we packed our suit- 
cases; somehow we said good-bye 
to the Achilles house ; somehow 
we got ourselves down to the 
landing-stage and aboard the 
ferry, and with idiotically break- 
ing hearts watched the path of 
waves widen between us and 
the shore. Leyla went off like 
a firework as she waved good-bye 
from the steps. 


We have often gone back to 
Magnolia Street; indeed, we 
have been there almost every 
summer for a day or two. But 
what is the use of that? There 
they all are: Mr Achilles, Philo- 
mela, Paul and Yoti, Ali Bey 
the Persian, Huseyn Bey and 
Zerrin Hanim, and Leyla’s par- 
ents; but it is no good seeing 
them for a day or two. What I 
need is to see them every day ; 


to see the boats come sailing up 


the Bosphorus; to hear the 
poor mad boy give his baleony 
speech ; to see Matzel fumbling 
over the gas-cooker, to catch a 
glimpse of Leyla playing in the 
garden and to watch the Pyjama- 
clad emptying his dustpan ; and 
then, as the sun sets in the even- 
ing, to hear Philomela’s voice 
waking the echoes of Magnolia 
Street as she calls gently, “ Spot, 
Spotty—Spottee-ee !”’ 
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7th April 1954. This shop- 
keeping is entertaining, and I 
only realised it recently when 
invited to apply for an appoint- 
ment which, if obtained, would 
have solved most of my financial 
worries. I applied, and spent 
the next few days hoping that 
someone else would be chosen, 
as indeed happened. Since 
then I have been following the 
example of the sluggard in so 
far as the counting of blessings 
is concerned, though, ‘ Wander- 
ing back to bed ’ is unfortunately 
out of the question; that is a 
place I crawl towards, almost on 
hands and knees, sometime 
before midnight. 


The first small joy is having 
the house entirely to oneself 


from 8.15 A.M. to 4.45 P.M, 
For nearly forty years I was 
from the hour of awakening or 
being awakened, continually 
under the watchful eye of some- 
one — servant, batman, clerk, 
orderly, N.C.O.—before whom 
it was necessary to keep up 
appearances. Now I can shave 
any old time, wear any old 
clothes, and, if there is no more 
convenient place available at 
the moment, put my boots on 
the bookcase or the cat into the 
meat-safe. The last example 
seems to require some explana- 
tion. The cat and I understand 
each other very well except on 
the subject of his stomach, 
which he thinks should be kept 
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constantly filled with a variety 
of tit-bits, while I think other- 
wise. I happen to be a good 
plain cook, much enjoying the 
pastime and making a number 
of good cooking smells. These 
are too much for the cat. They 
disturb his sleep. So I hear the 
thud of a heavy body descending 
to floor level and within a few 
moments the brute is round and 
under my feet, making pathetic 
starvation noises. If I am in 
the thickest throes of a culinary 
operation, and if the meat-safe 
happens to be empty, the easiest 
thing to do is to pop him 
inside. He makes no protest, 
either at the time or afterwards. 
He just settles down to watch 
through the zine mesh, intent 
on my every movement. He 
knows that by doing this he will 
eventually succeed in so putting 
me off my stroke that I shall 
let him out. 

His name used to be ‘ le petit 
chat.” Now that he has grown 
up it is ‘ Monsieur le chat.’ We 
had to learn to speak of him in 
French because we found he 
understood English far too well, 
especially when the keyword 
‘cat’ was used. He responds 
with his ears, his whiskers, and 
a glance from his eyes, which 
are golden, and far too beautiful 
for a tom cat. To see him 
say ‘...and you too’ after 
someone has damned him, and 
to see him say, as he stalks 
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majestically away after someone 
has laughed at him, ‘ Very well, 
[ shall leave you,’ is a liberal 
education. 

When alone in the house, it is 
possible for an absent-minded 
man to put things down with a 
reasonable hope of being able 
to find them again when wanted. 
I am liable to put things in 
queer places, but when I want 
them again I can usually think 
back to the time and place of 
putting. Spectacles can be 
retrieved from a biscuit-tin, the 
business end of the whistling- 
kettle from my pocket, a pencil 
from my hatband, and so on. 
Yes, I admit it: when alone in 
the house I like wearing my old 
hat; it is friendly, it keeps my 
hair clean and tidy, and it 
keeps the head warm. The 
difficulty about spectacles is 
that their large area of glass 
makes them inconspicuous 
against any background. Quite 
a good place to put them is in 
their case and thereafter the 
case in one’s pocket, but this 
pre-supposes satisfactory answers 
to questions such as are one’s 
fingers sticky ? Where on earth 
has that damned case got to? 

Another advantage of my 
present existence is the delight- 
ful nearness of everything. There 
is the shop with almost every- 
thing one wants in it; for, if 
necessary, we buy wholesale for 
ourselves alone. The butcher, 
the greengrocer, The Golden 
Lion, are all within a hundred 
and fifty yards. The other day 
I went out shopping and bought 
oranges, bananas, onions, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, lettuce, dried 
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meat for M. le chat, liver, a 
packet of garlic, a newspaper, 
and a bottle of Guinness. The 
total cost was 10s. 2d.; for 
Madame Petitpois going round 
the Paris halles has got nothing 
on me when it comes to a spot of 
kitchen shopping. And although 
I halted in The Golden Lion 
sufficiently long to consume the 
contents of the bottle of Guin- 
ness, I was only away from the 
shop for twenty-five minutes. 


20th April.—One visitor thinks 
I am hard-hearted to make my 
own children pay for the sweets 
and things they have out of the 
shop. If she knew how little 
is their pocket-money she would 
have even more to say on the 
subject. Nevertheless I think 
it is good drill. I give them 
75 per cent of their weekly 
pocket-money in cash and 25 per 
cent on the ledger, where it 
earns interest, and I give them 
the benefit of wholesale terms. 
Occasionally one hears, ‘* Well 
you are an ass! You could 
have got that from Daddy for 
a penny less.” 

I regret to say that few 
of my shop customers have 
such good money sense; indeed 
the children in particular regard 
money as something to be got 
rid of at the earliest opportunity. 
On the other hand, both parents 
and children are good judges of 
commodity values. The children 
are given far too much pocket- 
money. On average small ones 
spend sixpence a day with us 
and the older ones spend a 
shilling. This is all very nice 
as far as I am concerned s0 
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long as Daddy and Mummy and 
Big Brother and Sister are in 
full employment, but let there 
be no more than a few days’ 
unemployment, and both land- 
lord and grocer are asked to 
extend credit. We_ know, 
because in many cases we act as 
honorary collecting agents for 
the landlords. Some examples 
of ill - judged spending are 
fantastic. Not far from here, 
in a mean street, lives a woman 
who has for months past been 
a very good customer at one 
of the big city stores. Because 
of her comparative lack of 
interest in some of her expensive 
purchases, the curiosity of a 
departmental manager was 
aroused. He asked her a few 
questions. The crux of her reply 
was that her men brought her 
home £50 each week, and it 
took a lot of spending. 

Both my wife and I find it 
difficult to maintain a sense of 
proportion over wages, incomes, 
and the people who enjoy them. 
She, with her high professional 
qualifications, is paid by her 
employers the sum of five 
guineas a week to keep a staff 
of nearly five hundred in a state 
of mental and physical fitness 
for work. The lowest paid 
semi - skilled female operative 
(aged seventeen) earns between 
£8 and £9 weekly, and if this 
young plutocrat is at home when 
a thunderstorm breaks, she and 
her mother and the younger 
children crawl under the bed 
and remain there until the storm 
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is over. This fear is not un- 
common round here. During a 
thunderstorm I have heard, from 
the yard behind our house, a 
wail similar to those I remember 
hearing from a native settlement 
during an earthquake. 

These houses down the yard 
are a disgrace to a _ civilised 
nation. They were condemned 
as unfit for human habitation 
nearly twenty years ago, and 
it can be imagined how little 
repair work has been undertaken 
by the landlord since. Each 
house has two bedrooms. In 
one house there are seven 
children and in another there 
are eight._ Perhaps it is Provi- 
dence that has arranged that 
all the older children of both 
families shall be of one sex, but 
it would have made no difference 
had things been otherwise. There 
is no privacy and none is 
required. The mother of an 
only child was heard to say 
recently: “I a’n’t goin’ to 
’ave Tommy (So and So) playin’ 
at daddys an’ mummys with 
my little girl.” Tommy is just 
of school age. 

Probably an average of £20 
a week goes into these yard 
homes. Out of this, £5 a week 
may be spent on beer and 
cigarettes. Probably the next 
£5 goes to the landlord, to 
holiday and Christmas clubs, 
and to meet instalments on 
various hire- purchase agree- 
ments. Most of what remains 
finds its way to mother and the 
younger children. Neither 


! Both these big families have been repeatedly offered, and have as repeatedly refused, 


superior accommodation elsewhere. 
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father nor mother ever seems to 
be in the least way ambitious 
for their children. They look 
forward to the day when Tommy 
and Alice will reach  school- 
leaving age and start to earn 
money for themselves. The 
father’s wants are few and 
simple. He is satisfied with 
plain fare at home, cheap 
clothing, some money for enter- 
tainment and gambling (he is 
not usually an extravagant 
gambler), money for cigarettes, 
and money for beer. He finds 
his greatest pleasure in the 
public house, where he spends 
many hours each week smoking, 
drinking, talking, singing, and 
occasionally playing darts or 
dominoes. A powerful cause is, 
perhaps, the local weather, which 
varies from unpleasant to down- 
right bad. On week-end or 
holiday occasions, during an 
occasional bout of good weather, 
families may be seen setting out 
in high spirits, bound for the 
Great Outdoors. More often 
than not they are compelled to 
return prematurely, soaked 
through, or chilled to the bone. 
Apparently the local weather 
can only remain stable when 
bad. 


Ist May 1954. On re-reading 
my last entry I cannot help think- 
ing that I have, as the locals say, 
‘Got something.’ Consider the 
American scene, covered by very 
different weather. They can 
have it worse in Milwaukee than 
we ever have, but in between, 
their weather is altogether more 
cheerful. Have the full effects 
of weather on the minds and 
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habits of people ever been 
closely studied and analysed ? 
Thinking of Milwaukee tempts 
one to a comparison between the 
Indusville artisan and his Ameri- 
can cousin. When the latter 
marries, he usually makes his 
first home in a flat in a tenement 
building. As children come 
along he begins to save money 
towards a better home in a 
better-class district. He buys 
this home by the mortgage 
redemption method, and fur- 
nishes it by hire purchase. By 
the same convenient means he 
and his wife buy most of their 
permanent or semi-permanent 
possessions. Anything left over, 
and there is not much, is 
pocket-money, spent jealously 
only after much consideration. 
Both parents are usually willing 
to effect economies for the 
benefit of their children, for 
whose future they are ambitious. 
There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to compare with the 
English pub. Mr and Mrs 
Yankeedoodle tend to go places 
together more than do Mr and 
Mrs Johnnybull, and they go 
much farther afield, but on the 
average they spend considerably 
more time in and about the 
home. Cos why? Cos it’s a 
better home. 


sth May 1954. With wages 
at such high levels, one tends 
to confuse the labourer with 
the semi-skilled and even the 
skilled artisan. This will not 
do, because the last-named is, 
in Indusville at any rate, some- 
thing of a genius. Some of the 
highest paid men work in small 
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factories making components of 
a@ specialised nature which will 
later on appear in the assembly 
lines of a much larger factory. 
Many of these men have picked 
up a good working knowledge 
of those fraction and decimal 
systems which they might have 
learned while at school but 
probably did not. Bearing in 
mind the effect of heat expansion 
on various metals and thinking 
in terms of two-thousandths of 
an inch, they can work out in 
their heads sums relating to the 
setting or re-setting of lathe 
or mill which would provide 
a mathematician with a nice 
problem. I have seen a man, 
with a piece of marking chalk in 
his hand, stand in front of a 
grubby wall. After a few 
seconds he made a mark on the 
wall. Some time later he made 
another mark—a cross. Finally, 
triumphantly, he sploshed a 
circle with a dot in the middle. 
That was his working. The 
marks were progress marks. The 
result was in his head. 


15th May 1954. My wife tells 
me that both men and women 
workers have a stoical endur- 
ance of pain, injury, and the 
shattering noise and general 
beastliness of the places where 
some of them have to work. 
She says she thought at first 
that money was the incentive, 
because in almost all these 
Indusville factories bonuses are 
paid for extra production. But 
now, she says, she realises that 
this is not all of it. They like 
their work, and they like the 
surroundings in which it is 
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done. Both men and women 
come to her with their hands 
streaming with blood, asking to 
have them dressed and bound. 
Then, instead of going home, 
they go back to work, and so, 
in two hours’ time, back to her 
again for renewed attention and 
treatment. Some months ago, 
one of the employees was so ill 
with heart trouble that he was 
not expected to survive. Kept 
alive by injections, he eventually 
made a _ partial recovery. 
Promptly he went to the firm 
and asked for his old job back 
again. He had been working 
for them in one of the most 
unpleasant rooms of all, the 
chrome shop, for over forty 
years. He was told not to 
worry about work—the firm 
would give him a_ pension 
sufficient for his needs and a 
bit over. He said he did not 
want a pension—he wanted to 
come back to work. So they 
let him. He comes in at 
8.30 A.M. and does as he likes in 
the chrome shop all the morning, 
going home for the day at 
1.30 p.M. Everyone knows that 
he cannot live long and that his 
end will be sudden. And every 
Friday morning he receives from 
the firm exactly the same 
amount in his pay envelope as 
he’ was earning when at the 
height of his powers. 

Figure to yourself, as our 
French friends say, what would 
be the outcry from the Great 
British Public if they heard that 
somewhere in the world members 
of some human race were work- 
ing until through sheer tiredness 
they fell into machinery, or 
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until the blood poured from their 
lacerated fingers! Very well, 
here they do it to please them- 
selves ! 

All of which naturally calls 
attention to the relationship 
between management and em- 
ployed personnel. Choice of the 
word ‘management’ instead of 
‘employer’ is deliberate. It is 
understood here that in effect 
all of them are employers. They 
do not require a politician to 
tell them that they sink or 
swim together. In the five 
years I have known Indusville 
there has only been one major 
strike in one industry, and that 
was purely political. Long 
service records with a _ single 
firm are the rule, not the ex- 
ception. If by reason of accident 
or infirmity an employee is no 
longer able to undertake the 
work to which he has been 
accustomed, then Management 
takes the trouble to find him 
something he can do; and it is 
quite likely that the former rate 
of pay will be maintained. My 
wife tells me of one old fellow 
who is now so blind that he 
frequently comes to work with- 
out his tie, or wearing one black 
boot and one brown; after all, 
he is over eighty! The other 
day there came into my shop a 
little bent old lady whom I had 
not seen before. She was shop- 
ping for her daughter whom I 
know well. I said :— 

“T know something about 
you: is it true that you are over 
eighty and yet you still go out 
to work?” 

“T am eighty-four,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ And I go out to work 
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every day. I’m there at seven, 
and now they are making me 
leave at half-past three but I 
don’t want to.” Further ques- 
tions elicited the information 
that her work was cleaning, 
and that the ‘other girls’ 
and the ‘ heads’ were all very 
good to her: “ They love me,” 
she said simply. I was not 
surprised, for already I myself 
was ready to love her. The 
next time her daughter came 
into the shop I learnt more. 
The old lady does not require 
spectacles. She reads the news- 
paper and does fine needlework 
and... “all my mending in 
her spare time.” 

‘“‘In her wHat?” I 
shouted. 

“That’s what I said... In 
her spare time: if you ask me 
how she does it I just don’t 
know: all I know is they don’t 
make ’em like her nowadays.” 

The general manager of the 
firm that employs my wife is 
not known as ‘Johnny’ by 
his five-hundred-odd employees 
because the use of Christian 
names is not in fashion in the 
North Midlands. His peculiar- 
ities are nevertheless as well 
known and condoned as are 
his strength, generosity, and 
abilities. He recently lost his 
driving-licence for three rhonths. 
There had been one or two 
incidents before and the magis- 
trates evidently thought it was 
time he had a lesson. The 
summing up by his workpeople 
was as follows :— 

‘“What a shame! ’E didn’t 
‘urt no one... only knocked 
down a mucky old lamp-post 
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wot might just as well not ’ave 
been there.” 

Some time ago two of the 
firm’s employees were caught 
stealing material from the works. 
They were found guilty and 
fined £15 apiece, OR ELSE! 
Word was passed to ‘ Johnny,’ 
who immediately got into his 
car and was driven to the 
Police Court where he paid the 
two fines. His only comment 
was ‘* The silly so-and-so’s won't 
do it again.” 


25th May 1954. I am going 
to do some more odious compar- 
ing. At first glance, the way of 
life of the Milwaukee artisan 
may seem superior to that of 
the Indusville man, but this 
opinion does not bear close 
examination. To begin with, I 
should say the Indusville man 
is happier. He lives under less 
nervous strain and is, com- 
paratively speaking, without 
ambition. Ambition is a great 
spur but it does not make for 
happiness. 

The Milwaukee man does not 
tend to identify himself so fully 
with the firm for which he works, 
as does his English counterpart. 
Speaking generally, where the 
Englishman continues in one 
employment because he enjoys 
making—whatever it is he does 
make—the American is in the 
business for what he can get out 
of it, and is usually willing to 
make a change if it means more 
money. But it is quite a common 
thing for an Indusville man to 
refuse a higher paid job with 
some other firm. He can give 
any number of reasons for his 
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refusal... and does: among 
them he would not dream of 
giving what is probably the real 
impelling reason . that he 
likes it where he is. 

In Indusville industry, most 
of the promotion is from the 
ranks. For every individual 
who proves successful after being 
fed in from the top and allowed 
to run through the works the 
easy way, there are probably 
three who have been given this 
chance, have been found want- 
ing, and been discarded. The 
administrative and executive 
branches of the big concerns 
are full of men who started with 
the firm as operatives. It is 
not unusual to hear, of some 
machine, ‘Oh yes, Mr Brown 
invented that ’—Mr Brown now 
being a black-coated gentleman 
sitting in an office upstairs. 

It is only natural that where 
men like their work and stick 
to it through the years, they are 
for ever inventing and improving. 
The modern American method 
of encouraging inventiveness is 
to dangle a big financial reward : 
by comparison the English 
method is happy-go-lucky in 
the extreme :— 

‘So you think you've got 
something, Georgie boy: well, 
if it ain’t too new-fangled and 
expensive we'll give it a try-out, 
and if it’s the goods you know 
you won’t be a loser.”? There 
are two kinds of invention: one 
concerns method, and the other 
concerns the first beginnings of 
something which will one day be, 
to use the word beloved by the 
Television *‘ What’s My Line’ 
Panel, an end product. The 
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American is superior at ‘method’ 
inventions but the Englishman 
is superior at ‘end product’ 
inventions. The reasons are not 
difficult to discover. The 
American wants to hustle: the 
Englishman dislikes hustling : 
within reason, the longer he 
can make a job last, the better 
he likes it: but he has all the 
craftsman’s perception of perfec- 
tion, and all the countryman’s 
affection for endurance. He 
would rather make something 
to last half a century than some- 
thing to last five years. This 
is natural, for only three or 
four generations ago he was a 
countryman. 

Has anyone ever written 
seriously about the Englishman’s 
extraordinary powers of inven- 
tion? My guess is that he has 
invented as many useful pro- 


ducts as all the rest of the world 
put together. 


5th June 1954. Business has 
been very quiet this past three 
weeks. The wholesalers tell me 
it is general. My customers 
had a grand tiddly-i-ti-ty in 
the pubs to celebrate the home- 
coming of the Queen. The 
few who think the Throne is 
an expensive anachronism cele- 
brated with equal abandon— 
either with some idea of getting 
their fair share, or to keep 
the others company. For weeks 
I have been telling my customers 
badgering me for extra butter, 
that when it was available they 
would not want it. None of 
them accepted the suggestion 
and a few were annoyed by it. 
Nevertheless it has happened: I 
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have half last week’s stocks left, 
and I have not sold appreciably 
more margarine. My customers’ 
shopping - habits require some 
understanding. I can sell a 
ninepenny bottle of disinfectant 
twice a week to a woman, but 
I cannot sell her a one and 
threepenny bottle of the same 
mixture that holds more than 
twice as much. It is the same 
with all and I have 
practically given up stocking 
anything but the smallest pack- 
ages. During the past year we 
have sold about £3 worth of 
safety razor blades. This means 
about two hundred and fifty 
blades, which are, as everybody 
knows, usually packeted in fives. 
Apart from about three packets, 
all mine have been sold singly. 
To some extent it is the same 
story over cigarettes ; only here 
the lowest selling unit is five. 
One woman sends in two or 
three times « day, each time for 
five cigarettes. It makes one 
feel like an old-fashioned penny- 
in-the-slot machine. 


goods 


9th June 1954. One of my 
girl-child customers came into 
the shop this morning at 11 A.M. 
When I asked why she was not 
at school she replied quite simply 
** Because Tve got a boil on 
my——”’ (she used a vernacular 
word for that particular portion 
of her anatomy which our old 
nurse used to describe as 
‘ righty-agity-agity-wow °). This 
particular child has a rather 
un-nerving way of telling a 
story as though she was thinking 
aloud: this makes one feel that 
one is eavesdropping. Her latest 
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effort was as follows, and it 
should be known that the child 
has a serious and solemn ex- 
pression all the time: I cannot 
recall ever seeing her smile. 
“The other night I ’ad a 
funny dream. I dreamed our 
’ouse took on fire and me mum 
took me and Tommy for a walk 
in the park. We was all right 
but me mum ’ad no clothes on. 
We met Mr Brown an’ ’e stopped 
an’ said: ‘Why, Mrs EH me 
should ’ardly ‘ave known you 
if it ’adn’t been for the children, 
is anythink the matter?’ Me 
mum said: ‘ Why no, Mr Brown, 
thank you very much all the 
same, we are quite all right, 
thank you.’ Mr Brown went on 
staring for a bit an’ then ’e said : 
‘Well, Mrs H——, if you’re 
quite all right I’m a perishing 
pink-eyed baboon’: Mr Money 
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‘** Yes, my dear,” I replied, 
struggling to keep a straight 
face. 

‘““Mr Money, tell me, ’as a 
baboon got pink eyes?” 

Story-telling is not confined 


to the children nor does it all 
concern dreams. The other 
morning, in The Golden Lion, I 
heard two of the regular ‘ eleven 
o’clockers ’ talking to each other. 
These two particular cronies 
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might have been the models for 
Elsie and Doris Waters in their 
well-known act. The expression 
on their faces never alters: one 
face carries resignation; the 
other settled melancholy. I 
gather both are cleaners (the 
modern word for charwomen). 
One wears a hat and the other a 
bonnet, and it was the bonneted 
one who had been talking, in- 
dulging in the popular local 
pastime of blackguarding her 
husband. 

‘Yes, I know dear,’ com- 
mented the one with the hat 
wlien the story of man’s 
delinquencies had been unfolded ; 
‘““They’re all the same, I can’t 
think ’ow or why we put up 
with ’em, I suppose it’s because 
we've got used to it. The other 
day I was takin’ my man’s 
dinner out of the oven when 
I come over all queer-like an’ 
fell forward, an’ ’ad to put me 
‘and on the ’ot: that’s why me 
’and is all bound up now you 
see, dear. Me ’usband was in 
the scullery an’ I just ’ad 
enough savvy (not as it was 
any good as you might say) to 
eall out, ‘Oh Bill I’ve fell in 
the oven!’ What do you think 
’e said ? ’e said ‘ Oh ’ave you? 
Well mind you don’t put your 
mucky paws in my dinner.’” 
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THE late Mr Sol Bloom, who 
was for many years Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, once explained that 
when anyone brought him a 
proposal for a Parliamentary 
or Congressional Delegation to 
or from Washington, the question 
he at once asked himself was, 
‘What harm will it do?’ 
According to the answer he 
gave himself, he encouraged or 
discouraged the plan. Usually 
he discouraged it. 

This may seem a gloomy 
way of regarding the visit to 
Washington in June of the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary. They certainly did 
no harm; and most people 


will agree that they did good. 
In a general way the American 
people appreciated the journey, 
in the cause of Anglo-American 
friendship, of an old and famous 


man: that was an immediate 
and hopeful reaction, but only 
an optimist would suppose that 
the visit dispelled the outstand- 
ing differences between Britain 
and the United States. For 
that happy consummation we 
shall probably have to wait at 
least until the Elections in 
November are safely over. Till 
then, American opinion is bound 
to be abnormal and emotional, 
and the Administration will not 
invite any criticism it can avoid. 

On the European Defence 
Community there was full agree- 
ment, because there has never 
been any difference. President 


and Prime Minister appear to 
to have come to the conelusion 
that France must somehow be 
persuaded to make a decision. 
Either she will accept E.D.C., 
or German rearmament must 
take place under other auspices, 
presumably those of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
It is curious that the French, 
who are usually the most realistic 
people, should be so slow in 
recognising that the question 
is not whether Germany should 
or should not be permitted to 
rearm. One day, failing general 
disarmament, Germany will re- 
build her fighting forces, because 
no power on earth can keep 
a great nation permanently 
defenceless amid armed neigh- 
bours. The only question is 
whether she should arm as 
part of the E.D.C. or by and 
for herself. Rightly or wrongly, 
Europe interprets French hesi- 
tations and requests for recon- 
sideration of the terms of E.D.C, 
as little more than excuses for 
delay. After all, the whole 
plan originated with France, 
and it is a little late in the day 
now, when so many countries 
have accepted it, to start try- 
ing to remodel it. 

On China the Anglo-American 
deadlock remains. Britain and 
most of, if not all, the countries 
of the Commonwealth think 
the Communist régime in China 
should be recognised de facto 
(a8 we have recognised it) and, 
as soon as there is final settle- 
ment in Korea, that China be 
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admitted to the United Nations 
Organisation. But whenever 
this suggestion is made, the 
reaction in Washington is violent, 
immediate and almost patho- 
logical. Some of the Republi- 
cans, led by Senator Knowland, 
have even declared that if China 
joins the United Nations Organi- 
sation the United States will 
leave it. When every allowance 
has been made for a_ very 
natural reluctance to make a 
concession to a country which 
has brought about the death of 
thousands of Americans, two 
other reasons are behind this 
attitude. The first of these is 
a failure to distinguish between 
a de jure recognition, which 
would accept Mao Tse-tung and 
his lieutenants as the rightful 
government of China, and a de 
facto recognition, which merely 
accepts the inescapable fact that 


the Communists are the people 


in possession. Britain herself 
has never accorded de jure 
recognition and has never sug- 
gested that the United States 
should do so, but unless de 
facto recognition is granted, no 
machinery for diplomatic nego- 
tiation of any kind is available. 
Americans may have noted that 
when their Government wished 
to protest against the attack on 
American aeroplanes, the note 
had to be forwarded through the 
British chargé dq affaires in 
Peking. 

The other reason is 
British and Americans 
clined to take different views 
of the United Nations. The 
British regard it as an organisa- 
tion of countries, not necessarily 


that 
are in- 
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friendly, meeting together for 
the purpose of preventing an- 
other war. The Americans, on 
the other hand, ignoring for 
the moment the presence of 
Soviet Russia, treat it as com- 
posed of countries which should 
be and—apart from some un- 
fortunate differences of opinion 
—are friends, and therefore they 
object to the introduction of a 
country that quite clearly is 
not a friend at all. This may 
be regarded as an overstate- 
ment or, at any rate, an over- 
simplification of the American 
attitude, but something very 
like this conception or miscon- 
ception underlies American hos- 
tility towards the admission to 
the United Nations Organisation 
of Communist China. 

On this single difference an- 
other outstanding issue depends 
—the rival merits of a South- 
East Asian Security Pact and 
a Far Eastern Locarno; for 
obviously, if China is not to 
be recognised, it can hardly 
be a party to a pact; and if 
it is to be recognised, it cannot 
be left out of any arrangement 
that may be made to keep the 
peace in South-East Asia. 

From the patience of Mr Eden 
or the calculated impatience of 
M. Mendés-France peace came 
at last from Geneva. No one 
is very enthusiastic about it 
and everyone recognises, as Mr 
Eden has asserted, that the 
terms, though hard, were the 
best that might be got in an 
unfavourable military situation. 
When the generals have lost a 
campaign the politicians cannot 
be expected to win a peace. 
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More than that at present few 
would dare to say. 


The Government having by 
general admission mishandled 
the whole question of an increase 
of remuneration for Members 
of Parliament, the Opposition 
did its best to beat their record. 
The Prime Minister did at last 
what he should have done at 
the start. He rejected the 
injudicious findings of the Select 
Committee and the = straight 
increase of £500 a year for 
Members. This the Government, 
which is responsible for any 
expenditure, had a perfect right 
to do; but the Opposition had 
as good a right to complain 
that after the matter had been 
left to a free vote of the House 
the Government had refused to 
accept the verdict; and they 
had refused because the 1922 
Committee, in which guise 
the Conservative Back Benchers 
meet every week, had declared 
itself very strongly against the 
change in the form proposed. 
In other words, a Party gather- 
ing was overriding the decision 
of the House of Commons. 

Up to that point the Govern- 
ment had hardly set a foot 
right in this luckless business. 
They should never have tried to 
shirk responsibility by leaving 
the decision to a free voic of the 
House; and having so left it, they 
should have accepted the result. 

The Opposition were presented 
with a perfectly good grievance 

and then proceeded to throw 
away every advantage they 
had won by their childish and 
fractious conduct. They vowed 
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they would punish the Govern- 
ment by filibustering on the 
Finance Bill and by refusing to 
‘ pair’; while one Back Bencher 
actually brought in a Bill under 
the Ten-minute Rule to limit 
the outside income which a 
Member of Parliament might 
have, a preposterous invasion of 
the right of electors to choose 
any man they please as their 
representative, regardless of his 
income. The Bill was with- 
drawn, but there were one or 
two late sittings on the Finance 
Bill, and all pairing was officially 
prohibited. This was not quite 
80 serious a penalty as it had 
threatened to be; for, to the 
fury of the Opposition Whips, 
a so-called ‘black market’ in 
pairs appeared, some of the 
more sensible Labour Members 
privately ignoring a prohibition 
they considered unreasonable. 
Meanwhile, public sympathy 
swung away from the Opposi- 
tion, especially when pairs were 
refused to Ministers obeying a 
Royal Command to Buckingham 
Palace for the State Banquet to 
the King and Queen of Sweden, 
an even sharper criticism being 
that the Members of the Opposi- 
tion were more moved by the 
disappointment to their pockets 
than they had been by any 
high issue in foreign or domestic 
politics. 

At first the Government’s 
suggestion of a subsistence allow- 
ance to take the place of the 
increase in salary met with 
little favour from the Opposi- 
tion. But, presumably on the 
old principle of half a _ loaf 
being better than no bread, on 
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second thoughts they decided to 
accept the Prime Minister’s offer. 
The Conservative Back Benchers 
agreed; and the subsistence 
allowance, while not the best 
means of dealing with the 
problem, at any rate links the 
payment with expenses. So the 
matter has been settled; and that, 
it is to be hoped, will be the end 
of a squalid, unhappy dispute, 
which has hardly shown the 
House of Commons at its best. 


Up to a point the recent 
uprising in Guatemala  con- 
formed to the accepted pattern 
of a Central American revolu- 
tion. A dictator seizes power, 
and in the course of years 
contrives to make many enemies. 
These retire to a neighbouring 
country and, with swelling 
numbers, watch the turn of 
events in their homeland. When 


the time is ripe, having some- 
how collected the necessary arms 
and ammunition, they recross 
the frontier and, invoking the 
sacred name of Liberty, advance 


on the capital. For a while 
the war seems to be going well 
for everybody. From both sides 
the bulletins go out to a largely 
uninterested world, proclaiming 
at the same moment the down- 
fall of the President and the 
complete defeat of the rebels. 
Very few people are hurt, but 
in the end something happens. 
If the rebels have misjudged 
their moment and run into an 
awkward patch of opposition, 
they withdraw in confusion to 
the friendly frontier they have 
80 lately crossed, hoping for 
better fortune next time and 
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meanwhile making the best they 
can of their continued exile. 
Or else, with the advance of 
the rebels, the President’s army 
becomes uneasy, there is a 
movement, and the next news 
is that the President has departed 
for another friendly frontier with 
circumspection and a8 much of 
the contents of the Treasury as 
he has been able to collect in 
a hurry. The revolution is 
over; Liberty has triumphed ; 
and presently another dictator, 
full of promises and glittering 
with medals, is installed in the 
Presidential palace. That is 
one way of managing a change 
of Government ; and it is usually 
observed that the population in 
general draws little profit from 
the proceedings and takes little 
interest in them. 

But the recent revolution in 
Guatemala had some distinctive 
points of its own. Guatemala, 
under President Arbenz, as the 
nearest approach to a Com- 
munist State in Latin America, 
had aroused the suspicion and 
resentment not only of the 
other Republics, but of their 
big brother, the United States. 
Then came the news that military 
equipment was coming into 
Guatemala from somewhere be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and that 
she was meditating offensive 
action against her neighbours, 
Honduras and Nicaragua, with 
whom she was already on the 
worst of terms. 

Honduras had long been the 
rallying ground of the numerous 
exiles who had fallen out with 
Arbenz and left their native 
land. To counteract the supplies 
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sent by Communists to Guate- 
mala, the United States hurried 
equipment to the threatened 
neighbours ; and presently, led 
by Colonel Armas, the exiles in 
Honduras made the raid they 
had so long been threatening. 
After their boasts of victory 
the rebels did not appear to 
be meeting with much success, 
till somehow, from somewhere, 
out of the sky, came aeroplanes, 
which began to bomb the towns 
held by the Government and 
threatened an air attack on 
the capital, Guatemala City. 
By the best standards of revolu- 
tion-making in Central America, 
this was going a little too far. 
People were getting hurt, and 
if the rebels were as good as 
their word, many more people 
were likely to be hurt. So 
revolution won, and President 
Arbenz, bequeathing his office 


to an embarrassed phantom who 
went almost as quickly as he 


had come, vanished from the 
public view. It is interesting 
to note that he ran true to 
form by taking shelter in the 
Mexican Embassy. In this he 
may be said to have improved 
on the example set by a pre- 
decessor in similar circumstances 
some years ago. One fine even- 
ing that gentleman, who had 
been very voluble on the subject 
of British Honduras ‘and the 
misdemeanours of the British 
Government, was discovered in 
his pyjamas climbing over the 
garden wall of the British Lega- 
tion, where he sought and 
obtained the asylum provided 
by His Britannic Majesty’s 
representative. 
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Before the collapse of Arbenz’s 
government it sent an appeal 
to the United Nations, charging 
Honduras and Nicaragua with 
complicity in the revolt; and, 
indeed, Honduras, at any rate, 
in its attitude towards the 
rebels, allowing them to make 
a base on her territory and to 
move unmolested across her 
frontier, had rather exceeded 
normal Central American hos- 
pitality. In the United Nations 
a difference of opinion along 
familiar lines at once appeared 
with the usual rules reversed, 
Soviet Russia complaining of 
‘naked aggression’ and demand- 
ing immediate action by the 
Security Council, while the 
United States, with a faint 
memory of the Monroe Doctrine 
and a certain obliviousness of 
Korea, insisted that the matter 
should be dealt with, at least 
in the first instance, by the 
Organisation of American States. 

Very soon, with Arbenz gone 
and the rebels approaching 
Guatemala City, the dispute 
became academic; but out of 
a very obscure situation certain 
mystifying questions are being 
asked. Whence came those 
decisive P.47 fighters? What 
part, if any, has been played 
by the United Fruit Company, 
a rich American organisation 
which had had much of its 
property expropriated by Presi- 
dent Arbenz? Whatever may 
be the right answers, most people 
in Central and South America 
are convinced that the United 
States, or at least citizens of 
the United States, were at 
the back of the revolt. The 
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‘ Yanquis’ are not beloved by 
their Latin brethren, who are 
quick to smell Wall Street in 
any political adventure. The 
memory of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Big Stick has never been 
quite obliterated by President 
Wilson’s policy of the Good 
Neighbour, which has governed 
relations between North, Centre 
and South for the past forty 
years. But while it may not 
be beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that the United Fruit 
Company should have dabbled 
in politics to the discomfort of 
a Government so inimical to 
its interests, it is barely credible 
that the State Department, just 
before the meeting at Monte- 
video which was to settle what 
was to be done to curb Com- 
munist activities on the Ameri- 
can Continent, should have 


taken the one step that would 


most gravely impair the influence 
of Washington. 

Whatever answers may be 
given to these questions, events 
overtook the more leisurely 
movements of Lake Success, 
and everything had settled down 
before the appointed ‘ fact-find- 
ing’ Commission had time to 
arrive on the spot and find the 
facts. At any rate, Colonel 
Armas and Colonel Monzon 
decided to be friends on the 
understanding that the rebels 
were to be allowed to make 
a triumphant entry into the 
capital and that both armies 
would join in hunting down 
the Communists who, with the 
departure of their leader, had 
taken shelter in the hills. 


If everybody — except the 
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Communists —is happy, why 
should anyone in Britain worry ? 
The lamentations in the House 
of Commons and the Press had 
a ring of falsity about them. 
We need shed no tears for 
President Arbenz, whose political 
beliefs were  indistinguishable 
from Communism, who was 
supported by all the Communists 
inside and outside Guatemala, 
who appears to have sent many 
of his fellow-countrymen to their 
deaths by firing-party, and who 
was busy conducting a mis- 
chievous propaganda among his 
neighbours, and particularly in 
British Honduras. The Mexican 
Embassy is welcome to its 
guest, and Central America 
should not be grudged its latest 
revolution. 


Crichel Down is a sinister 
example of the treatment by 
the new bureaucracy of the 
ordinary citizen. In 1937 the 
Air Ministry, by using its powers 
of compulsion, acquired the 
estate for use as a bombing- 
range, but in 1940, apparently 
finding it superfluous, trans- 
ferred it to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. After the war this 
Ministry entrusted it to one of 
its sub-departments, the Agri- 
cultural Lands Commission. 

Meanwhile, the original owner 
of part of the estate, Commander 
Marten, was not unnaturally 
asking for his land back. It 
had belonged to his wife, who 
had inherited it from her father, 
Lord Alington; and since the 
Down was no longer needed as 
a bombing-range and, in faet, 
had never been used as such, 
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what could be more reasonable 
than to allow the original owners 
to buy their property back at a 
fair price? The Agricultural 
Lands Commission, however, 
thought otherwise. It had its 
own plans, and neither Com- 
mander Marten nor the very 
efficient farmers who had pre- 
viously owned Crichel Down 
entered into them. The Com- 
mission was determined to create 
a model farm out of this wind- 
fall that had come to it from 
the Air Ministry. The original 
devil, the Agricultural Lands 
Commission, then took to itself 
other like-minded devils from 
the purlieus of Whitehall, the 
Land Service, the Agricultural 
Executive Committee and the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands 
—and these, sometimes working 
in diabolical harmony and some- 
times tweaking each other's 
tails, went on with the good 
work. Of course, it was going 
to cost money, but as this 
would be taxpayers’ money, who 
eared ? If the original tenants 
were putting up a much sounder 
and more reasonable sugges- 
tion, the more fools they. For 
the gentleman in Whitehall 
knows best and it was sheer 
impudence for anyone to inter- 
fere merely because he had 
once owned the land and had 
had it taken from him and 
now thought he knew what to 
do with it. 

Sir Andrew Clark, Q.C., who 
conducted an inquiry into this 
sorry business, arrived at certain 
forthright conclusions. One was 
that the scheme for a model 
farm was financially unsound, 
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and that this fact was carefully 
concealed from the Minister. 
So was the fact that the Minister, 
instead of paying £20,000 of 
public money to equip the 
model farm for the use of the 
model tenant, could have sold 
it back to the previous owners, 
who were all first-class farmers, 
for £21,000. The other was 
‘the most regrettable attitude 
of hostility shown by the officials 
concerned towards Commander 
Marten simply because they 
were irritated that any member 
of the public should have the 
temerity to oppose or even 
question the acts or decisions 
of officials of a Government or 
State Department.’ 

There we have the new 
bureaucracy at its most blatant ; 
and it is hardly a compensation 
to learn that no suspicion of 
corruption attaches to the trans- 
action. A little old-fashioned 
graft would be almost refresh- 
ing after this tangle of new- 
fangled tyranny! Quite as 
lamentable was the sequel. The 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Thomas Dugdale, who could 
not be described as one of the 
more successful members of the 
Conservative Government, ex- 
plained that the deal had gone 
too far to be cancelled. That 
expensive tenant, Mr Toyer, 
must have the land; Com- 
mander Marten and the other 
two farmer-owners must go 
empty away. 


Further, appar- 
ently no action was to be taken 
about the ‘ mistakes and errors 
of judgment’ disclosed in the 


Report. In other words, the 
various officials concerned were 
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to be allowed to ‘get away 
with it. That, surely, was 
carrying too far the excellent 
old rule that a Minister takes 
responsibility for the mistakes 
of his subordinates. As bad 
as anything that was done was 
the way in which it was done ; 
and it was strange to find a Tory 
Minister even appearing to con- 
done 80 high-handed a _ treat- 
ment of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
After that, it was quite natural 
to hear the late Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr Tom Williams, 
under whom this precious plan 
must have started, protesting 
against the proposal to re- 
imburse Commander Marten for 
his reasonable costs in an 
inquiry now shown to be fully 
justified, sneering at Sir Andrew 
Clark, and complaining about 
‘some very offensive observa- 


tions made against members of 


the Civil Service and members 
of the Land Commission.’ For- 
tunately, the Conservative Back 
Benchers were thoroughly roused 
by the whole business, and in 
the debate of mid-July Sir 
Thomas Dugdale announced his 
resignation. It is greatly to be 
hoped that we have not heard 
the last of Crichel Down. It is 
the latest and possibly the worst 
example of something that is 
happening all over the country ; 
and it is high time the new 
bureaucrats were brought up 
with a jolt. 


John Gibson Lockhart needs 
no introduction to readers of 
‘Maga.’ He recalls those early 
days when almost in a night 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ which 
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had been respectable and rather 
dull under its first editors, 
became the talk of Edinburgh. 
The staid duet had turned into 
a lively trio. The blameless 
day of Pringle and Cleghorn 
was over. The stormy morn- 
ing of Lockhart, Wilson and 
Hogg had dawned. ‘ Edin- 
burgh rose to it like one 
man,’ wrote Mrs Oliphant, 
‘delighted, amused, offended, 
furious.’ ‘It’ was the ‘ Chaldee 
MS.,’ witty, scandalous and 
occasionally seurrilous, with 
every name so disguised that 
no one who knew his Edinburgh 
could be in the slightest doubt 
who was meant. That was the 
beginning for which Lockhart, 
the Scorpion of the ‘ MS.,’ must 
bear his share of the blame, if 
blame there should be. 

Worse was to follow, the 
famous or infamous review of 
‘Endymion,’ for which Lock- 
hart was almost certainly solely 
responsible. It was, and is, 
indefensible, bad criticism in 
shocking taste. Even today it 
cannot be read without a 
shudder. Keats is among the 
immortals, so that Lockhart’s 
judgment had stumbled. Keats 
was also, though Lockhart knew 
it not, a dying man. ‘ Who 
killed John Keats?’ asked a 
famous rhyme, ascribing to the 
‘Quarterly’ the guilt that be- 
longed to ‘ Blackwood’s’ through 
editorial responsibility and to 
Lockhart personally as the 
reviewer. Keats thought 80, 
anyhow. ‘If I die,’ he said 
to Reynolds, ‘you must ruin 
Lockhart.’ By that one fatal 
review Lockhart has been hardly 
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judged as a man and as a critic; 
a8 a man, so that thirty-seven 
years later Robert Louis Steven- 
son could write to Saintsbury 
that Lockhart was a cad, and 
as a critic, because one lapse 
was to be remembered when 80 
much to his literary credit was 
to be set aside. 

Two pleas may be entered 
in extenuation. At the time 
of the review Lockhart was 
in age little more than an 
undergraduate, and if the pecca- 
dilloes of a boy are to dog 
him all his life ‘who should 
*seape whipping?’ The last 
word on this is with Walter 
Seott, who wrote in 1825, ‘It 
seems extremely hard that the 
follies of 3 or 4 and twenty 
should be remembered against 
a man of 30 who has abstained 
during the interval from giving 
the least cause of offence.’ 

Again, in the first quarter of 
the last century, literature was 
caught up with politics, in which 
men were bitter and outspoken 
as they have never been since. 
If a writer was favourably 
noticed in the Whig ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ he might expect to be 
slated in the Tory ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ If the Tories took 
a poet up, the Whigs would 
do their best to push him 
down. Criticism, therefore, was 
more of a man’s politics than 
of his verse. ‘The Cockney 
School of Poetry ’—to use the 
name which Lockhart was so 
proud to have coined — was 
firmly Whiggish. Leigh Hunt, 
whom Lockhart treated as 
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roughly as he had treated Keats, 
was a Whig; and so was a 
third victim, Dr Chalmers, who, 
once a Tory, had committed 
the heinous offence of becoming 
a contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ What Lockhart wrote 
was not literary criticism so 
much as political invective. 
Miss Lochhead, whose bio- 
graphy of Lockhart has lately 
appeared,' makes the best of 
those years of indiscretion. She 
explains, though she does not 
attempt to defend. With con- 
siderable skill she shows how, 
largely under the mellowing in- 
fluence of Scott and of his 
daughter, who became Lock- 
hart’s wife, the Scorpion learned 
to control his sting. He wrote 
‘Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folk,’ a faithful picture of con- 
temporary Edinburgh; three 
novels, the best of which, ‘Adam 
Blair,’ only just failed to scale 
the heights; a ‘ Life of Burns,’ 
which rather more than passed 
muster; some charming verse ; 
and last and easily finest, his 
‘Life of Walter Scott,’ which 
still ranks among the greatest 
biographies in the language. 
For twenty-eight years he 
edited ‘The Quarterly’ for John 
Murray. While he was a very 
good editor, his quality as a 
«ritic is more questionable. 
Every critic has his bad 
moments, when he discovers 
a non-existent genius or a work 
of talent slips by him. People 
are more inclined to remember 
that Lockhart thought nothing 
of Keats and little of Tennyson 
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than that he was one of the first 
to hail Carlyle and to proclaim 
the merits of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ Miss 
Lochhead is right when she 
suggests that he was more at 
home in the classics. As Charles 
Whibley, another familiar figure 
from ‘ Maga,’ once said, ‘ He 
looked back more gladly than 
he looked forward.’ 

An editor in Lockhart’s time 
had some temptation to look 
back. The bookshops were 
cluttered with third-rate novels, 
the works of men who thought 
they could write like Scott and 
of women who fancied them- 
selves the heiresses of Jane 
Austen. Lockhart was merci- 
less to the third-rate, to pre- 
tension of any kind. When he 
did not ignore the meretricious 
altogether, he gave it what he 
thought it deserved. Such was 


also the policy of his Whig 


contemporary, Macaulay, whose 
essay on Robert Montgomery 
is the most famous example of 
literary castigation. 

Good as is Miss Lochhead’s 
judgment of the critic, perhaps 
the best of the book is her 
presentation of the man. Proud, 
reserved and shy, those who 
had met him onee or twice 
were often repelled; but to 
those who knew him well he 
was a fascinating character. 
Tender and devoted as a husband 
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and a father, in an age that was 
not too particular his private 
life was stainless. He had years 
of great happiness and latterly 
of deep sorrow. The death of 
his eldest child, Hugh Little- 
john, was the earliest of his 
great griefs. That of his wife, 
Sophia, stretched him to break- 
ing point, but gave the world 
that lovely little poem, ‘ When 
youthful faith hath fled.’ His 
last years were darkened by 
the misconduct and finally the 
death of his unhappy surviving 
son. These successive sorrows 
he bore with unshaken Christian 
fortitude. A few months before 
his death Anne Thackeray, see- 
ing him in Rome, reported him 
‘very ill, very noble, like a 
solemn brooding eagle, silent 
and mysterious.’ 

Miss Lochhead is to be con- 
gratulated on the fineness and 
fairness of her ‘ Life.’ Many 
years ago Andrew Lang, with 
all his literary skill, attempted 
the task and failed. There 
were brilliant passages, but he 
discoursed and divagated too 
much, and the resulting portrait 
was blurred. From Miss Loch- 
head’s book the man _ himself 
emerges, recognisable, attractive 
with all his failings, a figure of 
note, not merely in the reflected 
glory of Walter Scott, his father- 
in-law, but in his own right. 
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A request from a Governess for advice regarding the publication 
of her memoirs. 


An enquiry from a Charitable Trust for names of suitable 
Beneficiaries to be recommended for annuities. 


An appeal for help towards house repairs. 
A letter from an Annuitant in a country district asking for books. 


That is a small selection from one day's post, the 
result of which was that— 


The Governess was asked to submit her MSS. for submission to an 
expert, 


The G.B.I. was able to obtain annuities from the Charitable Trust 
for a few Beneficiaries without any action on the part of the latter. 
The Institution’s Surveyor was consulted, and repairs were effected by 
the G.B.I. 


The Annuitant was given a subscription to a Library with postal 
facilities. 
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